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the fulfillment of all you had hoped the picture would be... 


in its sweep and power...in its appeal to the young in heart... 
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in the wondrous spell it casts over all who see it. 
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BOBO and the 
CHRISTMAS 
SPIRIT 


By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 
In which Bobo starts early on a 
Christmas undertaking, and proves 
that it’s never too early to make 


plans for other people y happiness 


life of Red Rose Troop—which, but for her, would have 
gone on almost entirely along the lines laid down for it by 
Jane Burke, who liked to do things according to a pattern. 


B )BO WITHERSPOON was forever upsetting the ordered 


Bobo, being much the youngest member of the troop, was. 


expected—quite naturally—to have no say-so in its doings. But 
whatever else she did, Bobo certainly did not live according to 
plan. Whatever pattern she followed was made as fresh as each 
day's dawn, and people with orderly minds like Jane Burke's 
simply cannot understand that sort of thing. 

Therefore, when Bobo strolled in to the first autumn meeting 
of Red Rose Troop one particularly sultry September afternoon, 
singing The First Noel, it distinctly jarred on Jane's sensibilities. 

“What on carth do you mean by that unseasonable yelping ?” 
she demanded sharply. 

Bobo looked pained. 
mas spirit,” she said. 

Jane, Lillian, and Vera hooted at her in unison. 

“Christmas spirit!” Jane cried. “I haven't recovered 
Labor Day yet!” 

Bobo looked distant and dreamy. ‘‘But it’s there,’’ she said. 
“I can get right into it any minute I want to. In fact, I have a 
hard time being not full of the Christmas spirit all the year 
round.” 

Lillian shook her head. “Surely you're not one of those peo- 
ple who want Christmas every Rs are you?’”” she wondered. 

Lollipops and candy canes and hanging up your stocking every 
night——_think how boring it would be!” 


“It's just that I'm full of the Christ- 


from 





MR. BRISTLE DID LOOK WONDFRFULLY LIKE SANTA 


"Not that way,” Bobo said. “It’s just that little things hap- 
pen—the way the wind sounds, or people hurry by in the street, 
or bells ring far off—and suddenly I get full of the Christmas 
spirit.” 

Jane cleared her throat ominously. “It really doesn’t seem to 
me,” she observed, “that this is getting our present plans very 
far forward.” 

“Too far forward, if you ask me!” grinned Red. 

“We really ought to be thinking about it, though,” Bobo said. 

“My dear child,’” Jane enunciated firmly, “we have hikes to 
consider just now. Hikes—and then the War Stamp drive, and 
then our harvest party, and Thanksgiving, and 

“And then Christmas,” said Bobo softly. 

“I think the planning for the troop can safely be left to its 
senior members,” Jane remarked rather acidly. Time was ficeting. 

Bobo was not as thoroughly crushed as she should have been 
She continucd to stick closely to the “senior members,” hum- 
ming Hark, the Herald Angels Sing a little off key. It formed 
a most irritating and unsuitable undertone to the discussion on 
what was the best thing to be done about the crops that remained 
in the troop’s Victory Garden. If Miss Roberts, the vigilant and 
esteemed leader of Red Rose Troop, had not intervened with a 
suggested change of activity, murder might have been done and 
the troop would have been without its Yule-minded junior 
member. 

But Bobo's singular obsession was persistent and pervasive. 

“Can't we do something about it?” Ruthic Kent complained 
to Jane a couple of weeks later. “She warbles Deck the Halls 
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with Boughs of Holly while she pulls the cornstalks. She bawls 
Jolly Old Saint Nicholas while she cuts jack-o'-lanterns. It 
makes me feel as if I were going down too fast in an elevator.” 

“It makes me feel positively ill,” said Jane. She stared ab- 
sently at the drifting yellow leaves, and began to hum. Ruthie 
looked at her queerly. 

“Good gracious!” cried Jane. “What was I singing ?” 

“It Came Upon a Midnight Clear,” said Ruthie. 

Jane clutched her brow in horror. “How can such things be?” 
she groaned. It was actually with some effort that she rallied 
herself and the troop to the work in hand. ‘Don’t let your de- 
fenses down for a moment,” she warned the others. ‘This 
thing is insidious.” 

So when Bobo arrived at the meeting a little before Thanks- 
giving, with a sprig of artificial holly in her buttonhole and a 
string of small bells jingling on her cap, Red Rose Troop bent 
determinedly over the cornshock they were arranging in a corner 
of the gym, and attempted to ignore her. But the bells per- 
vaded the atmosphere with a frosty tinkle that was infectious. 

"Jingle bells, jingle bells, jingle all the way!” huammed Red, 
tucking the pumpkin at the foot of the cornshock 

"Ob what fun it 7s to ride mM ad one-hor ve / 
The troop took it up, and the room rocked to the cadence. 

"Stop it! Stop that immediately!" cried Jane. She cleared 
her throat and began to shout a counteractive strain. 
kful people. come, 

Raise the fon Yg of harvest home!” 

“Jingle bells, jingle bells!” chorused the troop. 

The resultant discord was hideous. Jane stopped her cars 
and sang on with characteristic determination 

Bobo was not singing cither ditty. She was sitting quietly in 
a corner, stitching away rather clumsily on a length of red lining 
muslin. It was not long before Jane spied her 

“And what is that, may I ask?” she demanded, taking her 
fingers out of her ears. 

“Christmas stocking for an orphan,” said Bobo promptly. “I 
have loads of the stuff. We can all make them.” 

“We are going to make scrapbooks,” Jane announced, ‘‘for 
the children at the hospital.” 

“I thought it would be nice to make stockings,” said Bobo, 
“and fill them with candics and jokes and things, and take them 
to the children.’ 

“We always make scrapbooks,” Jane told her firmly. 

“TH say we do!” said Betty, as the others began to take 
notice of the conversation. “We never do anything different. 
Scrapbooks for the hospital kids at Christmas; tulips for the Old 
Ladies at Easter. I think Bobo's got something.” 

“Why are we talking about Christmas?” Jane wondered. “We 
haven't finished our harvest festival yet.” 

“Christmas is only six weeks away,” Bobo observed, pushing 
her needle through the cloth like a sailor patching canvas. 

“We've been having Christmas ever since Columbus Day 
around here,” Jane sighed 

Several girls sat down near Bobo and inspected the pieces of 
red material that bulged from her workbag. 

“What do you plan to put in these things?” Vera asked 

“Well,” Bobo said, laying down her stocking for she could 
not possibly talk and sew at once, “I thought we could make 
some candy. And then, if we cach spent fiftecn or twenty cents, 
we could get some little toys. And then we could make 
tiny little joke books with things cut out and pasted in, for 
cach stocking—and put in some peanuts and popcorn, and 
something to do things with, like a string-knitter or a 
puzzle.” 

“They'll have to be bushel baskets instead of stockings, 
won't they?” Lillian said. 

Helen had picked up a length of red stuff and Bobo’s 
scissors, and was chopping out a foot-shaped piece. She 
was absently humming We Three Kings of Orient Are. 
Red joined her, rummaging for thread, and soon half the 
troop was measuring and snipping and basting. Jane, her 


open sleigh!” 


ope , 
Come, ye (hai 
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jaw set defiantly, advanced in solitary state upon the cornshock 
languishing in its corner, and put some ostentatious finishing 
touches to it. 

The harvest festival went off very well, as a matter of fact, 
though Bobo's dreamy expression and detached manner made 
her comrades suspect that her thoughts were on holly wreaths 
and candles rather than pumpkins and cider. 

“We can take them to the hospital ourselves,” she murmured, 
“and sing carols and things. We can come running in, all 
frosty and snowy, and it'll be so much more fun than just send. 
ing them.” 

“If you are referring to the scrapbooks,” said Jane sternly, 
“we shall send them, as we always do.” 

“Stockings, not scrapbooks,” Bobo corrected. 

And indeed, a good many stockings were already made—most 
of them, to be sure, by Bobo. The Thanksgiving party being 
safely out of the way, Jane had stubbornly started on a scrap. 
book. Bobo did not protest; she said it would probably come 
in handy. 

But Bobo’s great inspiration did not come to her until one 
day when she happened to be chatting with her friend, Mr. 
Horatio Bristle. No one else dared to chatter to Mr. Bristle: he 
had always cherished a reputation for being a rather formidable 
curmudgeon. Bobo’s ability to wind him around her finger 
never ceased to astonish her comrades. Always awed by him, 
they never got beyond, ‘Yes, Mr. Bristle,” and “No, Mr. 
Bristle,” if called upon to converse with him. 

On this mild day of belated Indian summer the old gentle. 
man was out in his garden, seeing if the half-hardy perennials 
were properly mulched, and admiring a few bronze chrysan- 
themums which had weathered the earlier frost. 

“Ho, Bobo!” he called to his young friend over the fence, 
“D'ye like raw turnips? If you pull hard enough, I expect you 
can get onc out of what's left of the vegetable patch.” 

Anything in the line of food appealed to Bobo, A raw 
turnip that has been touched by frost is a pungently appetizing 
affair. Bobo tugged one up, rubbed it off, and bit into it ap- 
preciatively, 


THE IDFA CAME TO OBO IN THE MIDDLE OF THE GARe 
DEN. MR. BRISTLE HAD A NICE RED FACE, A BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE MUSTACHE—-AND HE DIDN'T EVEN NEED A PILLOW! 
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Mr. Bristle eyed askance the one she pulled up and offered him. 

‘“H'm, well,” he mused, “I used to like ‘em when 1 was a 
boy. After a day's gunning, I'd come across ‘em in a field. 
Never will forget how-good they tasted.’” He looked about him 
surreptitiously and took an experimental bite. 

[It was while they were thus engaged in munching earthy 
turnips that Bobo’s great thought came to her. “Mr. Bristle!” 
she cried. “I don’t know why I've never noticed it before. 
Have you ever thought how much you look like Santa Claus ?” 

“Hey?” cried the astonished old gentleman, choking over his 
turnip. “Santa Claus, did you say?” 

‘Yes!’ exclaimed Bobo, her eyes growing rounder and round- 
er as she gazed. “Your face is so nice and red—and your mus- 
tache is so white. All you'd need would be a beard and the 
proper clothes. You're just the right shape—I mean, you 
wouldn’t need any pillows or anything.” 

“Hrrumph!” snorted Mr. Bristle. “I wouldn't, hey?” He 
patted the front of his waistcoat rather ruefully. “Always mean- 
ing to do something about that.” 

“Oh, don’t!” Bobo begged him. ‘You're just right. 
would you, dear Mr. Bristle—would you ?” 

“Would I what?” he asked suspiciously, backing away. 

“Would you be Santa Claus when we go to the hospital to 
take the children their Christmas stockings ?” 

“Me? Santa Claus for a bunch of kids?” roared Mr. Bristle. 
“Jumping snakes, no! D'’ye want Horatio Bristle to make an 
idiot of himself in public? If there's anything I can't abide 

“It would just be poor little sick children who wouldn't have 
a proper Christmas,” Bobo urged. “You'd only have to hand 
out the stockings. You wouldn't have to say anything.” 

“No!” said Mr, Bristle, 


Oh, 
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“Nobody'd even know who you were,” Bobo assured him 
soothingly. 

“No, no, NO!” shouted Mr. Bristle. 

Bobo rummaged mournfully among the turnip tops. She be- 
gan singing God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen, and then stopped. 

“Go ahead, go ahead,” said Mr. Bristle. ‘Sounds pretty. 
Takes me back.” 

“I can’t go ahead,” Bobo told him. “I was full of the Christ- 
mas spirit, but now that you won't be Santa Claus, I've sort of 
lost it all of a sudden.” 

“Christmas spirit—hmp!” snapped Mr. Bristle. 
like Fourth o’ July!” 
in his buttonhole. 

“I can smell snow coming, though,” sighed Bobo, “or I 
thought I could. And I could just see you in jolly red clothes, 
with a little bell on your cap. You do have such nice twinkly 
blue eyes.” 

“I suppose you'd like me to grow a beard by December twen- 
ty-fifth?” Mr. Bristle suggested, with what he intended for 
sarcasm, 

“That would be wonderful!” cried Bobo. 
we could paste one on. 
You will!” 

“Never said any such thing!’’ stormed the outraged old gen- 
tleman. 

“But you even said you'd grow a long white beard!’ Bobo 
cried joyfully. “Oh, I’do like you so very much, Mr. Bristle, 
when you get cwoperative!” 

Mr. Bristle gnawed his mustache. “Well, Christmas is a 
long way off yet,” he muttered evasively. “You never can tell.” 

“That's a real promise,” Bobo interpreted, dancing gleefully 
in the turnip patch. “Well, good-bye! I have to be very busy 
now, with lots of nice new plans. Don't really bother about 
the beard——-we can make one.” 

She climbed over the fence and vanished. Mr. Bristle, wish- 
ing he hadn't eaten that second turnip, went slowly into the 
house where he studied himself solemnly in the hall mirror. 

“No pillows needed!” he muttered. “Hmph!” Then he 
began to laugh. 


Feels more 
He picked a chrysanthemum and put it 


“Though I expect 
Oh, then you will do it, Mr. Bristle? 


OBO won, though Jane Burke did her best to steady the situa- 
tion and make everything conform to the original plan. But 

by the middle of December, Red Rose Troop was complete- 

ly out of control. The first snowfall turned the trick. Bobo 

singing carols in September was sufficiently disturbing ; 
her rosy cheeks flecked with snow- 
flakes, was too much to withstand. The whole troop 
shouted Come, All Ye Faithful till the gym echoed. Jane 
sang along, too. She pretended that she was doing it in 
order to practice—but in reality a curious tingling sensa- 
tion had crept upward in her from the vibrating floor 
When the tingling reached her throat, she simply had to 
sing, too. She had been overtaken, overwhelmed at last 
by the Christmas spirit, though she was reluctant to a: 
mit it. 

Bobo checked up on Mr. Bristle and found, to her de- 
lighted satisfaction, that he had obtained a handsome red 
suit and provided himself with a very 
becoming white beard which could be 
attached by means of hooks over his 
ears. He demonstrated it to her, and 
though the effect when seen with his 
gray business clothes and wing collar 
was quite surprising, Bobo approved 
wholeheartedly. 

“Makes me look ten years older,” 
sighed Mr. Bristle, detaching the whisk- 
ers and rubbing his pink chin. 

“Oh, no!’ Bobo assured him. 
“Younger, I think. It just makes you 
look exactly (Continued on page 25) 
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RIGHT: MISS JACQUELINE COCHRAN, 
AAF, DIRECTOR OF WOMEN PILOTS, 
BELOW: MRS. NANCY HARKNESS LOVE 
WHO FIRST ORGANIZED THE NON-COM- 


BAT UNIT OF WOMEN FERRY PILOTS 





BELOW: FIVE WOMEN FERRY PILOTS 
PLOT THEIR FLIGHT FOR THE WEXT 
DAY. MRS. LOVE IS IN THE CENTER. 
BOTTOM: THEIR TRAINING INCLUDES 
LEARNING EVERYTHING ABOUT ENGINES 











WO WOMEN AIR FORCE SERVICE 
PILOTS WEARING “ZOOT SUITS” 


Photographs on this page by courtesy of Army Air 
Forces and Army Ai Forces Training Command 







exclaimed a bronzed U. S. Army 
Air Forces captain. Only a mo- 
” ment before, a P-47 had zoomed down 
out of the sky onto the runway of an 
Army landing ficld somewhere in the United States. Then a five- 
foot girl in flying helmet, leather jacket, and slacks jumped to 
the ground. The army revolver in a heavy leather holster which 
she wore strapped to her waist, appeared to be almost as big as 
she was. The captain's astonishment redoubled when a glance 
into the cockpit showed him that the pedals had been extended 
with wooden blocks to accommodate the girl's limited reach. 

While he was still marvelling, the pint-size pilot identified 
herself as no less a person than Mrs. Betty Gillies, squadron 
leader of the women ferrying pilots of the WASP, or Women 
Air Force Service Pilots, stationed at the Ferrying Division's 
Newcastle, Delaware base. She had just completed another rou- 
tine flight and delivered another pursuit plane to the Army Air 
Forces. 

Mrs. Gillies was the first woman to volunteer for service with 
the unit formerly known as the WAFS, when Mrs. Nancy Hark- 
ness Love undertook to organize a unit of women as non-combat 
pilots for the Ferrying Division of the Air Transport Command. 
Mrs. Love, Mrs. Gillies, and others who enlisted in the fall of 
1942, were among the outstanding women pilots of the country. 
Every one of the twenty-three had at least five hundred flying 
hours. They were so conscientious in carrying out their duties 
that they soon proved their worth. At the present time almost 
two hundred women ferrying pilots are on duty at four bases 
scattered throughout the United States, namely at Long Beach, 
California, Dallas, Texas, Romulus, Michigan, and Newcastle, 
Delaware. Meanwhile five hundred WASP trainees are con- 
stantly receiving flying training at Avenger Field, near Sweet- 
water, Texas, to become Women Air Force Service Pilots for 
such duties as ferrying planes and other non-combat flying work 
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KEEP ’EM FLYING 


Except for gunnery and 
combat flying, the WASP 
Cc 
flyers take exactly the 
same course of training 
as their brother pilots 










RIGHT: MRS, BETTY GILLIES, PINT SIZE SQUAD- 


FIFINELL. UNOFFICIAL INSIGNIA OF THI 
RON LEADER OF THE WASP. BELOW: A WOMAN _ \y 
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LA WILL PRACTICALLY DO YOUR NAVIGATING 


One class is graduated each month, and 
a new class enters training. So many 
qualified applicants are now on the 
waiting list that recruitment has been 
er ) 4, curtailed for the time being. 

} a Avenger Ficld is situated on a high, 

sun-drenched, wind-swept — tableland 
with buttes against the horizon to the south. The green-roofed, 
white-frame barracks resemble ranch buildings, but the control 
tower, the runways, and more than a hundred planes, ranging 
from PT-19's to AT-11's, identify it as an important training 
field. 

Any girl who has had thirty-five flying hours may volunteer 
for training as a WASP by making application to Director of 
Women Pilots, AAF, Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C., 
when recruitment opens again. She must be a high school 
graduate between eightcen years and six months and thirty-four 
years of age. (The average WASP is twenty-six years of age.) 
She will also have to pass a rigid physical examination 

Her pay of $150 per month (base pay) begins as soon as she 
begins her training. Her flying uniforms and cquipment are 
supplied. When she begins to work, her salary is advanced to 
$250 per month. This sounds like excellent pay for a girl, even 
when deductions have been made for board, room, and uniforms, 
but before a girl can begin actual ferrying of planes, there is a 
strenuous twenty-four weeks of “training, training, and morc 
training’ to be gone through. 

It takes brains, planty of concentrated technical study, and a 
high degree of physical fitness to pilot a plane. The girls already 
have brains or they could not mect the exacting entrance require 
ments, but a stiff course in technical aviation subjects lies ahead of 
them. They are not required to take up gunnery or combat flying, 
but otherwise their course is virtually the same as that of their 
brothers who are Army Air Forces aviation cadets. 

Thirteen hours of every day are strictly scheduled. Up at 
6:15, the girls have tidied their quarters and are ready for a 
hearty breakfast by 6:45. At 7:30 half the girls are out on the 
flight line, while the other half of the group marches to class 
rooms, indoors. Here they take up such subiccts as mathematics, 
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physics, navigation, weather, Morse code, and military customs 


and courtesy. 


In the afternoon, these girls get their turn at flying the little 
yellow training planes, and the girls who have becn flying 


come indoors for classes. 

In spite of the intensity of training, 
the girls seem to love it all. They say, 
“It’s nice getting up garly in the morn- 
ing and seeing the country,” and ‘You 
get a muscle cranking the planes.” 

At five in the afternoon, both groups 
come together for military drill and 
calisthenics. Their calisthenics are much 
the same as those given to air force 
cadets and are designed to strengthen 
muscles used in handling a plane and 
also for general body conditioning. Here, 
however, the first training class did rebel 
at one requirement. When their physical 
director announced that the girls were 
to do twenty-five push-ups in succession, 
the same as the air force cadets, the girls 
flatly refused. They said they had no 
desire to become as muscular as circus 
women. They would do no more than 
ten. And ten it has been ever since. 

If you have not already done “push- 
ups” in your school gym class, now is the 
time to try one. Squat down and put 
your hands flat on the floor in front of 
you. Now extend your legs back as far 
as they will go. You will find yourself 
flat on your face with your hands pressed 
against the floor alongside your chest. 
Now raise your body by pushing against 
the floor with your toes and your hands, 
straightening your clbows as you rise. 
Now let your body slowly down again 
to the floor. You will find that this calls 
into play muscles which you didn't even 
know you had. Can you do this ten 
times in If you can, you 
may be good WASP material. 

After six months of training comes 
the well deserved thrill of graduation. 
The graduates are honored by a parade 


succession 7 


of air cadets and of undergraduate 
WASP still in training. Then the new- 
ly fledged pilots taxi their training 


planes up the flying ramp, and alight to 
the combined salute of all the post mili- 
tary bands and fife-and-drum corps. 

For some graduations, Major General 
Gerald C. Brant, Commanding General 
of the Army Air Force Gulf Coast Train 
ing Center, has presented the diplomas. 
Miss Jacqueline Cochran, America’s 
Number One Pilot, AAF, Director of 
Women Pilots, pins on cach girl a pair 
of silver wings as a personal gift. The 
unofficial insignia of the WASP is the 
Fifinella, a to the Gremlins, 
signed for the group by Walt Disney. 
Fifinellas, unlike Gremlins, bring good 
luck to a pilot, and “for a whiff of per- 
fume, a Fifinella will practically do your 
navigating for you.” 

Each class issues a logbook, which is 
like your school year book. It has pic- 
tures of the officers in charge of training, 
the instructors, and the members of the 


sistcr de- 


graduating class. It also includes pictures of the two famous 
landmarks of Avenger Field. These are the Wishing Well and 
the Old Fire Bell. Since the training program of the WASP 
is based upon a progressive series of flying tests which must be 


ates Army Air 
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IT’S 


ABOVE: MRS. HELEN MARY CLARK, WOMAN FERRY- 
ING PILOT, ABOUT TO GO TO WORK. BELOW: 
BARBAKA TOWNE GETS READY FOR FLIGHT. 
JUST ROUTINI SO SAY THESE INTREPID 
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passed by cach girl, naturally there are 
some bad moments before examinations, 
However, the WASP get around this by 
throwing coins into the Wishing Well 
for good luck, on the eve of each test. 
Then when they march off to the flying 
field to take the test, they have a feeling 
of confidence that all will be well—and, 
of course, that feeling helps them to 
pass the test. Periodically, the coins are 
fished out of the well and presented to 
the Red Cross. After the test is passed, 
naturally something is due in the nature 
of a celebration. The WASP let of 
steam by ringing the Old Fire Bell to let 
the entire Field know that they have 
completed another step of their training. 

Now the WASP lay aside their GL 
coveralls, known to them as “‘zoot suits,” 
and don their smart new uniforms. (The 
new uniform apparel will have a snappy, 
well fitting coverall, and they may aban- 
don the “zoot suits” of their pioneer 
sisters.) Slacks and enhoiel shoes 
are worn for flying, but skirts and dres- 
sier shoes are put on for dress. Outer 
flying garments, parachutes, helmets, and 
goggles are regular Government issue 
style. The winter Army flying garb, con- 
sisting of a warm cropped lamb flying 
suit, May soon give way to one especially 
designed for the WASP. 

The WASP are whisked away from 
the training ficld in transport planes 
and are carried to one of the four bases 
mentioned before. Perhaps the new pilot 
is assigned to ferry planes and is st 
tioned at the Newcastle Army Air Base 
at Newcastle, Delaware. The dormitory 
there is an olive-drab building, the for- 
mer Bachelor Officers Quarters. Women 
ferry pilots may be seen almost any day 
cutting grass or wecding the flower beds 
around the building. Fach girl has her 
own small room with an Army cot, 4 
chest of drawers, and a chair. There are 
also two sitting rooms, smclling of new, 
unpainted wood. On a bulletin board in 
the hall, notices are posted next to an 
airplane spotter’s chart. Mrs. Anderson, 
housemother for the flying girls, has 
been with them ever since they came to 
Newcastle. She looks out for their needs. 
The question she is most frequently 
asked 1s, ‘Where is that electric tron? 

The WASP eat in the Officers’ Mess 





and share the privileges of the Officers] 
Club. 

However, most of their waking hours} 
at the post are spent in the Alert Room | 
waiting for orders to go out on trips. 
The roar of airplane motors just outside 
the windows frequently drowns out con- 
versation in the Alert Room. However, 
it is a comfortable room decorated for 
the girls by the local chapter of the Reé 
The (Continued 24) 
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HE wind was nipping at Claire Jameson's hecls as she 

started her dog team down the easy snow-slope to the river 

Up ahead she could sec the black King dog, the best loose 
lecder in Alaska, moving into his final speed, the one he re 
crved for coming home. Behind him, his six-dog team un- 
linked a notch or two to keep up. 

We're going home!’ Claire shouted. “Hallelujah, mush!” 

It had been a long run, thirty miles, through the dusk of an 
Alaskan winter day. Now it was evening and the dusk had 
hanged to a hushed darkness where the only sounds were the 

t Hed noises of the moving sled and team. To Claire, who 
hd lived most of her life up here, the bleak white landscape 
daubed here and there by clumps of huddled spruce, black 

“unst the snow, held a challenge. Alaska showed no patience 
toward weaklings, but Claire was no weakling and she was hap- 
pc t when the challenge was keen. 

On her sled were boxes of medical supplies she was bringing 
in {rom a wayhouse where they had been left for her brother 
to pick up when he could. Claire's brother was Doctor Peter 
Jameson, one of the busiest men in Alaska now that so many 
octors had been called into the services. Claire was his errand 


( 


} 


boy, and King was her mainstay. With him to lead her team 
she was never afraid. 

Line ‘em in, boy!" She had been away two days and her 
vorre rang with the exultation of coming home. King gave 


one short, glad bark to let her know that he, too, was joyful. 
He swerved the team from the river and led them scrambling 
up the short, sharp rise to join the trail into Frozen Bend. 
Ahead of her, Claire could see the lights of the small village, 
but King turned his team short of the town and headed 
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KING JOINS THE ARMY 


By NORMA BICKNELL MANSFIELD 


Remember Claire and her Siberian 
huskies in “Keeper of the Wolves” 
and “Make-Belteve Dog’’? Here they 
ave back again for your delight 


=, © 


YOU RE STAYING HERE, OLD 
BOY, SHE SAID, TAKING THI 
DOGS STUBBY FACI IN HER 
HANDS. BOAL LOOKED AT HER 
IN ASTONISHMENT TO HIM 
KING WAS A MIRACLI DOG 


This was home 

Claire's Indian kennel-man, Boal, was outside the kennels, and 
even as he exchanged greetings with her he was loosening the 
dogs from the line. 

“These boxes,” Claire pointed to the sled, “can be put in a 
corner of the kitchen, Boal. They're pretty heavy.’ 

T take ‘em in,’ Boal nodded, and with a last affectionate pat 
to King, Claire made her way to the house and entered through 
the kitchen door. She was weary, but the smell of food, the 
warmth, and above all the feeling of being home again changed 
the weariness to content. Namak, the Jameson's Indian woman, 
looked up from the biscuit dough in her bow! 

“Glad you come, 


toward a log house set back among the trees 


she said. She seldom smiled, but Claire 
was a favorite with her and her dark eyes were warm with wel 
come. 

“Company dinner ? 

“Army come, 

“The Army ? 

“Come for King 

The girl, pulling off her parka, looked up swiftly. “King ? 
I told that lieutenant who was here that we need King more 
than the Army does. They can get other dogs 
one King.” 

“He waiting, Namak said, shrugging. “In there She in 
dicated the living room, but Claire went into her bedroom and 
changed into a dress before she met this new request for her 
lead-dog. 

Gran was serving tea, her apple-checks surprisingly smooth 
and round among the many wrinkles in her face. She was small 
and vigorous and outspoken, and Claire adored her 


Claire said, looking around her 


Namak. said simply 


There's only 
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“This is Colonel Evans,’ Gran said, and Claire turned to 
shake hands with a tall, gray-haired man whose smile was warm 
and friendly. ‘So they're sending a colonel for King this time,” 
she thought drily. 

“I had a rendezvous here with a member of Congress, Mr. 
Gray, who is coming up to inspect our Alaskan bases,” the 
Colonel said, putting Claire at case with his quiet voice. “I 















thought I'd kill two birds 
with onc I thought 
I'd get the King dog to take 
back with me this time, too.”’ 

Claire laughed. ‘The 
Army isn't easily discour- 
aged, is it?” She went on 
soberly, “We need King 
ourselves. There isn't a 
freighter left hercabouts 
They're all in the Army, ot 
the Navy, or the Marines, or 
under contract to haul for the 
airfields going in up here 
My team is the only one 
available for errands and emergencies. 
ply, ‘is my team.’ 

“The fact is,” 
want every doy we can get for the Signal Corps, and especially 
a dog as famous as King. From the stories I've heard about 
him, he’s earned that fame. We can use his intelligence.” He 
paused and went on more gravely, “It is important, or we 
wouldn't be asking you to make this sacrifice. I know it will 
be a heavy one for you, but even without your leader, your team 
is known to be one of the best in Alaska. Your dog should be 
serving his country.” 

“He is,” Claire said, but she couldn't put into words all the 
accumulated facts it would take to convince Colonel Evans how 
big Pete Jameson's job was up ‘here, how much he depended 
on his sister—and on King. 

“We've already done some hauling for the Army,” she said. 

“That so? Well, I'm staying here tonight. Suppose you 
sleep on it. It's a hard decision to make. I know, from what 
I have heard about you, that you will use your best judgment.” 

Your best judgment! After Claire went to bed that night, 
she lay awake tossing. Was she being selfish in denying King 
to the Army? Did they need him more than the people he 
served right here? Where would his service to the country be 
of greatest benefit ? 

She slept scarcely at all. 


stone 


she addc d simi- 


King, 


the Colonel said, ignoring her comment. “we 


Thought of her team without King, 


thought of losing him, was almost unbearable; but what was 
personal loss now when so many people were accepting it with- 
out a whimper ? 


If Pete were only here, if she could only talk 
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with him. If only Gran would say a positive word, one way or 
the other. But Gran had said only, “You'll know what's right 
to do.” 

Next morning her face was pale—she could see that for her- 
self. Leaning toward the mirror to tie a bright ribbon around 
her dark hair, worry and despair looked back at her from her 
dark cyes. But her decision was made. King must go. He 
would make a good soldier, she thought, her heart catching. 

Her voice was steady, telling the Colonel at the breakfast 
table. “I've decided to let King go. When will you take him ?” 

The Colonel rose at once, came around the table, and put an 
arm around her shoulders. “You're a good soldier,” he said. 

Only Gran’s eyes were troubled. She said nothing at all, but 
she poured cream instead of honey on her pancakes and put 
sugar on her sausage instead of salt. 

Claire was glad she had an errand that morn- 
ing. The Colonel said he would spend the day 





getting acquainted with King, and that evening a plane would 
be here to pick him up, him and the dog. Claire nodded, too 
unhappy to say anything more. She left the room, changed into 
trail-clothes, and went on out to the kennels where Boal was 
busy harnessing the dogs she would use that day. King was 
waiting, tail wagging joyously at thought of a run. 

She took the black dog's stubby face in her hands. His small 
eyes, wideset and eloquent, held to hers with the fidelity she had 
always had from him. 

“You're staying here, old boy,” she said. 
drooped. Boal looked at her in astonishment. 

“No take King?” he said. 

“It's a short run,” Claire said evasively. She could not bring 
herself to put this burden of separation on Boal’s heart, too, not 
until the last moment. To Boal, King was a miracle dog—let 
him believe in miracles a little while longer. 

She put Pinto in the lead position, tied to the line, and headed 
the team through the town of Frozen Bend. Snow was falling 
It had already obscured the Ghost Mountains, one of the bound- 
aries of Claire's visible world here at the Bend. There was 
heavy weather making; as she urged the team toward the rivet 
and lined them out on its frozen surface, she was aware of the 
feeling, familiar in her bones from experience, that the day 
would end in the beginning of a blizzard. And Claire was 
glad. Let it snow, let the wind blow, let the white world close 
in about her. Perhaps it would shut out her thoughts. 


The black tail 
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As the six-dog team fled along the surface of the ice, obedient 
to her command, trained to respond as a unit, she admitted to 
herself that they showed no need today of their loose leader, 
It was as though, concurring with the 


King, at their heads 
Army, they knew themselves to be 
superlative even without him. They 
ran side-on to the growing storm, eager 
and swift. 

Where a trail took off left from the 
river, Claire turned them into it. She 
was taking magazines and medicine to 
Jed Beal, a former freighter who was 
not in the armed services. He was 
lying in bed, waiting the third opera- 
tion on his right leg when he was 
strong enough again to undergo it. - 

“Like I said,’ he began when Claire = 
was in his room, her parka off, Mrs. 

Beal, for once not talking, beside her, 


“IT was tired an’ my team was tired, and then we 
come to this overflow ice and I figgered we was 
close enough home so’s I wouldn't have to stop 
and dry out afore we got there.’” He always went 
through the story from first to last with any vis- 
itor he had. It still astonished him that he, Jed 
Beal, having lived most of his life in Alaska, had fallen victim 
to the cruel rebuke the country always meted out to the careless. 
With both legs frozen, Jed was likely to lose them both, Dr. 
Jameson had thought at first, but Jed had lost neither leg and it 
was possible this third operation would put him on his feet again. 
He lifted a skinny finger and admonished Claire with it solemnly. 

“Don't you never forget,” he said, “this is Alasky. It ain't 
no place for the weak, or the foolish. You got a good head on 
your shoulders, Claire. Don't you get forgetful, like I did.” 
He went on talking, glad to have company, while in the kitchen 
Mrs. Beal made the cup of chocolate she knew Claire loved. 
“Sometimes I get to worryin’,” Jed confessed, “about these Army 
men. They seem to figger, cause they fly planes instead of driv- 
ing dogs, they can take chances. I tell you, they ain't nobody, 
not even the Army, can play ducks and drakes with this country 
when she's roiled up.” 
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Illustrated by 
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SHE LIFTED HER VOICE IN A HIGH, 
PIERCING SCREAM UNLESS THE MEN 
WERE BOTH DEAD, THERE WAS JUST 
A CHANCE THEY WOULD HEAR, BUT 
EXCEPT FOR THE WHIRLING RUSH OF 
THE STORM, THERE WAS NOT A SOUND 





“She's roiled up right now,” 
Claire said. “There's a dilly of 
a blizzard howling right down 
off the Ghost Mountains. That 
reminds me—”’ she stood up and 
reached for her parka—''Pete’s 
due this afternoon. I have two 
boxes of medical supplies to sort 
out before he gets home.” 

She took time, however, to 
drink the cup of chocolate Mrs. 
Beal had made. ‘‘Jed,” she said 
impulsively, her heart too full of 
her grief to keep it to herself, “King’s joining the Army.” 

“What's that?” The sick man half sat up, shocked into 
action. 

“It's true. They're taking him out by plane this evening.” 

“Why,” Jed sputtered, "I never hear of sich a thing! Why, 
they’s a hunerd people in this community ain't got nobody left 
but that dog to depend on, that dog and you. He won't be no 
good without you, Claire. You know that. You know he'll 
pine hisself to death.” 

Claire got away as soon as she could. 
that King would actually die of loneliness. 

Going home, she urged the team to its best speed, trying to 
outdistance the warning voices inside her. “They're selfish 
voices,” she told herself stubbornly. ‘I don’t want to let him go.” 

At home, Claire found Gran busy in the kitchen get- 
ting dinner ready, with Namak to help her. Colonel 


This was her fear, too, 
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Evans had accepted her invitation to dinner for himself and the 
Congressman coming in by plane tonight. There would be his 
pilot, too. And Pete would be home. Claire went about the job 
of sorting the boxes of medical supplies soberly and with great 
patience. She was slowed somewhat by drowsiness, having slept 
little the night before. 

Lunch was a pickup meal, the Colonel not there. He was out 
somewhere with King. Neither Gran nor Claire spoke of the 
dog, but she could imagine King’s confusion, bereft of sled and 
team, taking a brisk walk in the 
snow with a stranger. The after- 
noon passed swiftly and dinnertime 
came, but Pete had not come home. 
Experience had taught Claire not to 
worry unless he was two days late 
on a promise to be home, but the 
Colonel was already fretting about 
the overdue Army plane. 

“They may be having trouble over 
the Ghost Mountains,” Claire said 
soothingly. “The wind coming from 
there today is going to be a blizzard 
by tomorrow. It's a good thing 
you're going out tonight. A plane 
might have trouble getting out of 
here tomorrow.” 

“Planes, these days,’ Colonel 
Evans began, his voice brusque with 
worry, ‘don’t have to wait on the 
weather.” 

Claire said nothing, but into her 
mind abruptly came Jed Beal's 
words, “I tell you, they ain't no- 
body, not even the Army, can play 
ducks and drakes with this country 
when she’s roiled up.” 

Colonel Evans strode across to the 
radio. It was kept on short-wave at 
all times, and Claire saw him set it 
on what she judged to be the wave-length that would bring in 
any message from the overdue plane. 

“We might as well eat,” he said. ‘No need to spoil a good 
dinner, waiting.”” But he didn’t eat much, and halfway through 
it he glanced irritably toward the radio. As though obeying his 
unsnoken command a voice came through clearly. 

“This is Lieutenant Le Clerc, calling Frozen Bend. We have 
been lost over the Ghost Mountains and are short of gas. Cannot 
be sure just where we are.* Think mountains behind us. Will 
have to come down. Blizzard on our tail." There was a break, a 
long silence. ‘We are setting down,” the voice began again. 
“We are setting down. Can't sce a thing.” 

That was all. They waited, not speaking, scarcely breathing. 
No further word came through. Had the plane crashed ? 

Colonel Evans turned to Claire. His voice was sharp. “Where 
can we get a man to send out ?” 

“There isn't anyone to send but me.” Claire was surprised by 
his question. She thought she had made it abundantly clear that 
she was the musher in these parts now. 

“You?” Colonel Evans found that hard to digest. "You know 
that country, toward the Ghost Mountains? Have you any idea 
where they came down ?” 

Hans Larsen, a friend of ours, has flown across a few times,” 
Claire said slowly, thinking. “If the pilot has been across before. 
he’s done what Hans always did, fly through the pass. That 
would put the plane somewhere between the river and the foot 
of the mountains.” She went out of the room still talking, for- 


getting the Colonel was there, aware only that here was another 
job to be done. Talking aloud cleared her thoughts. There was 
one chance in a thousand of finding the Army plane. 
She came into the living room again, dressed for the trail. 
“Your grandmother went out to tell your kennel-man to put 


Courage 


By JESSIE BROWN 


Courage can be such quiet things: 
A quenchless love, a steady trust, 
Pain sometimes, even wounded wings, 


The spirit stronger than the dust; 


A will to do some needed part 
To save or serve one’s threatened kind 
In that clear wisdom of the heart 


More certain than the stumbling mind. 


Surely the inner quivering 

Makes a brave deed more bravely bright— 
The lark strains high and high to sing, 
The wick shrinks, giving of its light. 
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the team in harness,” Colonel Evans said, concern in his voice 

Claire nodded. “I'll take King,” she said matter-of-factly 
She went on steadily. “The chances of finding that plane arc 
slim. You understand that?” 

Unexpectedly the Colonel put his big hands on the girl's shoul 
ders. “If I could take your place,” he said, “I would. Goo 
luck!’ That was all, but Claire stepped out into the wind and 
snow with bolstered courage. . 

“All right, King!’ Nodding her thanks to Boal for having 
the team ready for her, she lifted 
her voice in the ringing word of 
challenge she had always used with 
her team, “Hallelujah, mush!” 

King heard the urgency in her 
voice. At the head of his team he 
started them off at a smooth and 
rhythmic pace, stepping a faster 
rhythm before they were on the 
river trail. Behind her eyelids, tears 
stung Claire’s eyes. She could not 
help herself. This dog, this stubby 
faced, coal black wonder was part of 
her life, the biggest part of her life 
up here. Without him no trail would 
be joyous, all trails would be hard. 
Here he was, facing his team into a 
gale that howled down on them 
with increasing ferocity as they hit 
the river and turned down it to 
make for the trail leading east to the 
Ghost Mountains. Here he was, yes- 
terday’s long wearying haul already 
forgotten, giving his best again as 
he always did. Here was King mak- 
ing the black night bright with his 
courage, warm with his strength. 

“King,” Claire whispered, 
“King!” That name would never 
leave her heart. 

The night was cold, and fierce with the implacable fury of 
wind and hurtling snow. She kept her muffler well up about her 
face, but already the wind had begun to numb her cheeks. When 
they turned east again toward the mountains, they would face the 
full blast of the howling torment brewed up there among the 
jagged peaks, flung down here in contempt of all who dared its 
strength tonight. 

“Hallelujah!” Claire shouted defiantly. “Hallelujah, mush!” 
And up ahead King paced his team to a faster step. He took the 
seldom used trail leading to the pass as though he had made it 
himself. No trail he had once taken was ever forgotten, no 
danger he had faced overlooked. When he swerved the team 
abruptly, swinging wide in the blinding snow, Claire knew he 
was going around the spot where his team had once bogged a 
year ago. She knew they had reached the foot of the pass. 

“All right, boy!” she said grimly ‘Now we play blind man’s 
buff.” 

With her hand on the dog to make him understand, she lifted 
her voice in a high, piercing scream. There was a chance, unless 
both men who had been in the plane were dead, that she would be 
heard. She screamed again, and still again. There was no answer. 
Except for the blustering voice of the storm there was no sound. 

“We must start looking,” Claire said. She was tired. She knew 
she was tired when the silence following her scream gave her an 
eerie uneasiness. Weariness in this country brought hallucina- 
tions. She had had almost no sleep last night. 

“Boy,” she said, and her hand touched the black head again 
“TIL do what T can, but it’s mostly up to you.” 

Following a plan she had evolved on her way out, she started 
from the foot of the pass and zigzagged to the river and back 
again, moving north, stopping from time to time to give that 
unearthly scream. The dogs in the team (Continued on page 30) 
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CHER AMI, FAMOUS 
HOMING PIGEON, WHO 
WAS A HERO OF THE 


\ FIRST WORLD WAR 


‘Oke FEATHERED 
MESSENGER 


There are heroes among birds just as 
there are among men. This article de- 
scribes the training of Army pigeons 


By MYRTIE LILLIAN BARKER 


AST winter an RAF bomber crashed to the frozen North Sea 
on its return from offensive patrol off Norway. The sur 
vivors were desperate. Their radio was demolished. They 

couldn't hope to last long in the frigid temperature. Winkie, a 
rugged little carrier pigeon they had in the bomber, had with 
stood the crash, and he was sent on his way. In the aluminum 
container on his leg he carried a message—a message that told 
of the bomber’s plight and the crew's location. His home loft 
was a hundred miles away, and he must fly through bitter cold 
His small body was coated with ice when he finally reached his 
loft, but he saved the lives of those men. A rescue plane, upon 
receiving the message Winkie had brought, immediately went 
to their assistance. 

Several months ago, Lady Astor, a United States carrier 
pigeon, wounded in three places, fluttered to the ground at a 
base in French Morocco. In spite of her injuries, she delivered 
an important message from a detachment of men ninety miles 
away. 

Through skics clouded with the smoking tumult of the second 
World War, over vast stretches of water, ice, and desert sands, 
the homing pigeon is carrying on 

carrying on the glorious tradi 
tion of his ancestors. As far back 
as the fifth Egyptian dynasty, 3,000 
B.C., pigeons were used to deliver 
notes. Mark Antony sent love 
letters to Cleopatra by pigeon. The 
names of the victors of the early 
Olympic Games were hurried to 
the cities of ancient Greece by 
pigeon post 

With the coming of the tele 
phone, telegraph, and radio, it 
would seem that this age-old sys- 
tem of transporting messages 
would have been cast into the dis 
card. That is, it would seem so 
to those who forget that the mod 
ern miracles of communication 
can be destroyed by the enemy 


\ CORPORAL OF A SIGNAL PIGEON 
BATTALION RELEASING A HOM- 
ING PIGEON DURING PRACTICE 
MANFUVERS IN LOUISIANA 


RIGHT UNDER THE PROTECTION 
OF TWO SOLDIERS, A PIGEON IS 
LET LOOSE WITH A MESSAGE AT- 
TACHED TO ITS LEG THE BIRDS 
ARF KROUGHT TO THE FIFLD IN 
ARECENTLY DEVELOPED CARRIER 
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almost as quickly as they are set up. It is to meet such emer- 
gencies that the United Nations have trained vast numbers of 
wingéd messengers. 

The training of a homing pigeon starts soon after the fledge- 
ling emerges from the shell. Although the little fellow has a 
natural affection for his loft, certain small attentions in his care 
tend to increase that affection. Like all young, growing things, 
food makes a strong appeal to him. To cater to his taste, a tasty 
concoction of corn mixed with Australian brown peas is fed the 
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“MISTER CORRIGAN,” THE FIRST 
TWO-WAY PIGFON, WAS TRAINED 
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young pigeon. It is fed in a tin cup, and each time the trainer 
comes to feed the youngsters, he rattles the feed in the cup. 

At six weeks of age, the pigeon is taken outside the loft, and 
then put back through a trap at the top. Just as soon as the 
bird is inside the loft again, the tin cup 1s shaken and he enjoys 
a meal of corn and peas. By degrees he is taught to come flying 
into the trap the minute he hears the rattle of the cup. 

Then comes mating—and a faithful spouse is the homer. De- 
voted to his family, a carrier pigeon will fly through all kinds 
of weather, cover hundreds of miles, and withstand obstacles and 
exhaustion in his effort to get home. The love of food, mate, 
and offspring are the main objectives for a pigeon’s flight to his 
loft, even though it would be pleasing to imagine that the 
urgency of the message he bears 1s his reason. 

And how swift he is! Carrier pigeons have been clocked at 
»,200 yards a minute—which is more than a mile a minute— 
and they can fly in thin air, above twenty thousand feet altitude. 

The United States Army, through many years of experimenta- 
tion, has improved greatly on the earlier species of homers. The 
birds now used by the Signal Corps of our Army are much 
smaller than carrier pigeons used to be. They have small heads 
which reduce wind resistance, and it is not unusual for these 
modern flyers to make trips of five to eight hundred miles—and 
even up to a thousand miles—without difficulty. Another accom- 
plishment in the breeding of pigeons at Fort Monmouth, New 
Jersey (one of our Signal Corps bases) has been the achieving 
of solid color in the birds. This, of course, is a decided ad- 
vantage in wartime, making the carrier pigeons less conspicuous. 

One of the most valuable developments of recent years has 

been the training of pigeons to carry mes- 
{ sages, from lofts at the rear, forward to 

advanced combat units of the Army, and 
then to return promptly to their lofts with 
answers to the communication. These 
birds are called two-way birds. The 
method by which they are trained is con- 
sidered confidential military information. 
On May 26, 1941, the pigeon, Mister 
Corrigan, was dispatched on his loft at 
Fort Monmouth and carried a message 
twelve miles to a group of officers at a 
crossroad on the outskirts of Freehold, 
New Jersey, covering the distance in fif- 
tecn minutes; he remained with the offi- 
cers for ten minutes and returned to his 
loft at Fort Monmouth. 

Night flying has become regular rov- 
tine with the U. S. carrier pigeons and is 
considered a military advantage. 

England's armed forces have reported 
splendid results with homers, but have 
acknowledgcd quite a bit of difficulty with 
Germany's trained falcons. In the effort to protect our homing 
pigeons from the falcon, as well as the wild hawk, the U. S. 
Signal Corps has equipped a flight of messenger birds with 
bamboo whistles. These whistles, of featherweight material, 
are attached to the tails of the birds and make considerable noise 
as the pigcons whisk through the air, thus frightening away 
enemy birds. 


Even as there are heroes among human beings, so are there 


The most famous homing pigeon hero of all 
time was Cher Ami. It was in 1918, during the first World 
War, that Cher Ami made his famous flight. Major Charles W. 
Whittlesey’s battalion was completely surrounded by Germans. 
He had only one day's rations tor himself and five hundred and 
fifty-four men-——a quarter of whom were lost the first day. 
Major Whittlesey sent out several volunteers, but each time they 
were cither captured or killed. Finally he released six of his 
seven carrier pigeons. These birds were picked off by Ger- 
man marksmen. 

On the third day, it looked as though (Continued on page 37) 
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MEET the 


By LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 
PART TEN 


Nonna has her Easter Sunday and 
the Malones have theirs. Mary Fred 
recovers something she’d lost, and 
a long awaited arrival makes the 
family Council Table complete at last 


ONNA came home in high good humor, laden with 
N purchases and more wey for her Easter entertaining 

She stopped and looked disparagingly at the assorted 
baggage in the hall. She stared disapprovingly at Lorna com- 
ing through the narrow side door and having a time of it get- 
ting herself and her bushel basket through. 

‘We have guests, Nonna,” Mary Fred said. “Lorna and 
Jock came in to help dye Easter eggs. They seem to think we 
have a stand-in with the Easter bunny because of Frank—’’she 
laughed—"but I think that bushel basket would tax any rab- 
bit's generosity.” 

“They surely didn’t bring this awful array of luggage?” 
Nonna demanded. 

“No, we have more children. 
Hawaii.” 

Elizabeth took up the story in a low voice. ‘Their father was 
killed in the Pearl Harbor attack and their mother is in the hos- 
pital. Sweet old Dad, gathering these poor kids up and send- 
ing them here! He wired Emerson Worth to meet them and 
bring them out.” She didn’t add, though she might have done 
so, “And he left, the poor fellow, before you got home.” 

Nonna disposed of her packages thoughtfully. She took oft 
her rain cape and asked Hattie to wipe it dry. Slowly she took 
off her hat and gloves. She asked, “Was it two little girls and 
a boy who came from Hawaii ?” 

“No,” Mary Fred corrected, “the oldest is a girl and the other 
two are boys.” 

Nonna picked up a pencil and pad, and went into the tele- 
phone closet under the stairs. She closed the door against the 
confusion of the house. She was in the telephone closet for 
quite a time. : 

When she emerged and came up the stairs, she was her most 
ingratiating, smiling self. Mary Fred was combing Mar- 
cella’s tangled hair, and Elizabeth, down on her knees, was 
tummaging through a window seat, hoping to find an outgrown 
dress of Beany’s for her. 

“Well, I finally got that worked out. 
get these children settled right away.” 
sigh. 

Two things happened simultaneously. The telephone pealed 
and Beany went to answer it, and someone thumped vigorously 
on the front door, then pushed it open with easy familiarity. 
“But hi, Mary Fred!" 

The voice told Mary Fred it was Dike Williams. She started 
down the stairs, the hairbrush in her hand. “I'm surprised 
but am I!" she said flusteredly. It took a longer moment than 
usual for her to switch back into the flippant girl of Dike’s 


Father sent us three from 


It's so much better to 
Nonna gave a satisfied 
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MALONES 


COMBING MARCELLA’'S HAIR 
MARY FRED'S THOUGHTS WERE 
ON ANDER. SHE HOPED HE 
WAS NOT DISGUSTED WITH HER 





preference, because she had been so engrossed in seeing how 
Marcella’s brown hair would look with the top braided—and 
maybe bangs—and the rest evened off and curled. 

Dike said, "All sorts of things cooking! 
the mountain lodge for supper. 
and all the team and their 
Easter outing.” 

“Oh! You're going up to the mountain lodge this evening ?”’ 

“Uh, huh! You're going with me just as soon as you can 
get into the glad rags.” 

Mary Fred looked around helplessly. “Oh, but Dike—I'm 
like the old woman who lived in a shoe and had so many chil- 
dren she didn’t know what to do! And every one needs to be 
washed and fed and combed and bedded down.” 

Nonna appeared at the top of the stairs. ‘Nonsense! Of 
course you can go,” she said. “I've made all arrangements for 


We're going up to 
Coach's wife is going along, 
»abes are jumping the gun on the 
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the children. These poor tired little things from Hawaii will be 
cared for better than we could care for them here.” 

Beany broke in. ‘Mary Fred, that was Miss Hewlitt on thte 
‘phone. She wants you to call her back—’cause she sure is up a 
stump. The doctor at the clinic ordered old Charley to the hos- 
pital, his arthritis is so bad, so he can't take care of Lorna and 
Jock. And Miss Hewlitt already has her ticket bought to leave 
Monday morning for the—what convention is it now ?” 

"National Educational Association,” Dike rattled off. 

Beany hurried on, her eyes never leaving Mary Fred's face. 
“This is what Miss Hewlitt said. She said she didn’t want to 
impose on you, Mary Fred, but if you'd take care of the children 
during vacation, she'd pay you for their keep and trouble. She 
said she'd insist on doing it. And she'd make it worth your 
while. She said for you to call her back and let her know. You 
will keep them, won't you, Mary Fred ?” 

Nonna laughed merrily. “I never heard of anything so fan- 
tastic! If Miss Hewlitt has to go off to a convention, then that's 
her problem, not ours. She can't expect a houschold fo upset 
all its program. What's her number, Beany? I'll telephone her. 
The same taxi that takes these children out to their Homes can 
take Lorna and Jock back to Miss Hewlitt.” 

“You're not going to send them to Homes, 
challenged. ‘Father sent them to us.” 

Nonna said, “Saint Clara's orphanage told me over the tele- 
phone that they'd be willing to take the little girl. I had 


are you?” Beany 
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The Story So far ~ 
The young Malones—Mary Fred, sixteen; Johnny, fifteen: 


and Beany, thirteen—were the children of a famous newspaper 

editor, Martie Malone, of "The Denver Evening Call.” Thei 
dead mother had believed that young people shoald be sei 

reliant and prepared to meet emergencies by making their ou 
decisions. Their father, too, had the same idea, and the young 
Malones greu up to be responsible and c. api able, although—be- 
ing u armily pf and at times even rash they made ple nty 
mistakes. Problems too difficult for them to solve personal f 
the) brought before the family council. 


= 


cate 


Mary Fred needed the advice of the council after she had im- 
pulsively bought the lame horse, Mr. Chi ps. gre a riding stable, 
for she had onl half enough money to pay for him, ial none 
to buy feed: and Johnny, too, wished to cons the council wher 
his jalopy colli ded with an egg truck driven by a cowboy fro 
Wyoming, Ander Erhart, and smashed the eggs, for he had to 
pay for the damage. and Mary Fred 


= & 


M 
The cook was leaving, 
thought she and Johnny and Beany might do the work and earn 
the cook's Wages. 1 he family COMING il decided m their fare 

ind all went well so long as practical Beany planned and cooked 
the meals. When Mary Fred's turn came, however, her heart 
was not in it, for a startling thing had happened to her. Dike 
Walliams, the schor lf for ath. ill her: O, u ho had lever noticed her 
hefore, had suddenly singled her out for dates and attentions. 


Presentl) Martie Malone had to go to Hawaii for several 
months, leaving the young Malones to solve their problems 
alone, except fe w the help of Elizabeth, their married sister, who 
had come home with er baby while her soldier husband went 
verseas. As sor Martie Malone departed, a change came 

er Dike. The | great event of the sche vol year was the Spring 
Formal—but he did not invite Mary Fred. To her pain and 
chagrin, she learned from a jealous nc that Dike had 
rushed her only to enlist her father’s help in persuading his 
friend, the coach at the University, to subsidize Dike the follou- 
ing year as a promising football man. Mary Fred learned, to 
that Dike was still interested in Sylvia, his former girl, who was 
also going to the University. , 


Immediately the school was agog about the way Dike had let 
Mary Fred down. Ander, who had come to live next door to 
the Malones while he went to medical school, tried to comfort 
her. He persuaded her to let him take her to the dance, and ad- 
vised her to pretend she had known from the first that Dike was 

only trying to get on the good side of her f. ither. She was he l ped 
in carrying out the plan successfully by the arrival of ™ 
the Malones’ step-grandmother, who gave her an expensive and 
ro phisticated evening gown and coat to wear to the party. Dike 
was greatly impressed and began to woo her in earnest. Mary 
Fred coulin't he lp enjoying her popularity and all the pretty 
things Nonna gave her. 


i 


Noni, 


Nonna continued to lavish gifts—a typewriter for Johnny, 
clothes for the girls, a bassinet for the baby—but in return she 
exacted absolute com pliance t ith her wishes. Gradually the in- 
dependent Malones began to feel that they were no longer them: 
re lees, that they were selling their ideals. Johnny especially was 
unhappy because Nonna would not permit him to finish paying 
his debt: and Beany broke into open rebellion when Nonna did 
over Po r room ina style she detested. And then Nonna sold 


lame Mr. Chips to acruel farmer without consulting Mary Fred. 
It was gee too much, and the Malones agreed to stand together 


against her, and to be their old selves again. 

They had just reached this decision when company arrived— 
three orphan children sent them from Hawaii by their father! 
Further complications were immediately added in the persons of 
two more small children, visitors for the Easter u ofl par and 
by the discot ery that one of the orphans had broken out in spots: 
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larder time at Saint Vincent's. At first they said they were full 
to capacity, but when I told them who I was, they corisented to 
take the little boys. That's why we keep orphanages—because 
they function in time, of an emergency such as this.” 

Dike Williams urged, “Let's get rollin’, babe. Coach's wife 
aid for you gals to wear warm clothes on account of the chilly 
mountain breezes.” 

Mary Fred stood there on the bottom step and felt herself 
being pulled and torn. A tug-of-war was going on inside her 
the old Mary Fred, mop-squeezer, leaner-on, versus the new 
Mary Fred, queen, Dike Williams's squaw. When the old Mary 
Fred heard Beany tell of Miss Hewlitt’s insistence on paying for 
the children’s keep, she had known a heartening surge of hope. 
Mr. Chips! With money in her hand, she wouldn't be so re- 
morseful and helpless. She could buy him back. But the new 
Mary Fred wanted to take Dike’s arm and walk off into care- 
freeness. She could wear her new tan skirt and the green wool 
sweater, soft as sea weed, to the supper party. 

Little Marcella came down the stairs. Under her partly 
combed hair, her face was blank with unbelieving horror. She 
turned anguished eyes to Mary Fred. “Does she mean me at 
Saint Clara’s—and Brother and Anthony James some place else ? 
No, no, we can't! Anthony James is so little 
bed with me in the night.” 

Nonna said to her brightly, “They're going to have an 
Easter party at Saint Clara's. You'll like that. You'll get 
to know all the other little girls.” 

Marcella flattened her thin body 
against the wall. “We won't 


he has to get in 





£O, she 
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Nonna, recognizing stubborn strength, shrugged and went 
up the stairs. 

Dike Williams said angrily, “Look here, are you giving me 
the gate for those crumby little kids from California, or Hawaii 
—or wherever they came from ?’ 

Mary Fred, to her surprise, felt a heady rush of temper. 
There was no need to recite “A diller, a dollar.’’ She said 
coolly, ‘That's it, Dike! Because I'd rather be with these crumby 
little kids—it’s more fun than being with you. I can’t wait to 
finish Marcella’s hair. I'm trying to figure where we can hide 
all the Easter baskets—and I'd give anything if we could get a 
teeny-weeny rabbit for Lorna's basket.” 

“I was a fool to waste my time on you,” he hurled contempt- 
uously at her. “You're just a mop-squeezer after all!” 

Mary Fred's laugh rang out, honestly gay. For suddenly she 
saw Dike Williams not as the idol, the hero at Harkness, but as 
a thick-shouldered, ill-tempered boy. “Athlete with a swollen 
head,’ Martie Malone would classify him. 

She cried, “I am 
of it!” 

Even before the door closed with a bang behind him she was 
thinking, “It's more fun being with Ander than it is with Dike.’ 
Already her mind was storing up for recounting to Ander some 
of the startling things the seraphic Anthony James had said 
She wondered soberly, as she wet the (Continued on page 31) 
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shrilled. “He told Mother she needn't worry 
about us being scattered to the four winds 

Mary Fred reached out and drew the 
shrinking, fear-driven child to her. 


‘Stop worrying, 
honey 


Of course you're going to stay here. She 
could almost see the pink-camellia, black-lace Mary 
Fred slink away, forever defeated. The old Mary 
Fred looked at Nonna, said resolutely, ‘Father sent 
them to ws. And we're going to take care of them.” 












HEN Christmas comes, Girl Scouts report for duty not 
only through service to their families and friends, but to 
the community, too. And in these war times the girls are 
trying to give presents and entertain—and still do their duty by 
not needlessly using up food, by not planning events that will 
crowd the transportation facilitics of the community, and by not 
spending money that should go into War Stamps or War Bonds. 

By keeping | food. tr wsportation, and spending in mind, many 

Girl Scouts and Girl S: out troops have hit upon some things to 
do for Christmas which will keep that holiday a happy day and 
make it a season of adventure where they can get in as much fun 
and good-will as possible, and yet do nothing that taxes the coun- 
try’s effort to conserve food, not overcrowd transportation facilt- 
ties, not use gasoline or food necdlessly, and not spend money 
that could and should be put to the use of the country. 

It was mighty casy, in the days before the war, to whip up 
parties, go to the movies, make great batches of candy and cakes, 
and to buy all our gifts at the stores. But to a Girl Scout who 
takes literally the promise to “do my duty to God and my coun- 
try,” any activity—no matter how much fun—-must be thought 
out carefully in the light of the country’s needs. 

Someone has said, “We urge that Christmas programs for 
and by Girl Scouts be carried into the home in a large way.” 

Whether you are a Girl Scout or not, we think you might like 
a few ideas to help you make Christmas a happy home ‘di iy for 
your family and friends and, at the same time, a real service to 
your country. We are, therefore, printing here some suggestions 
that you may find useful. 

One of the most inexpensive ways to bring a feeling of inner 
peace and quiet joy to a large number of people is through the 
singing of Christmas carols. Gather together a group of your 
neighborhood friends and practice the old familiar songs until 
you really know the words and melody. It is especially important 
this year that you don’t limit your singing to the sick, or the 
shut-ins. Instead, sing out the beautiful Christmas message to 
your family, your friends’ familics, and to your neighborhood, 
for by doing this you will be having a real part in bringing "joy 
to the world.”’ 

Most of us associate candlelight with Christmas. Why not 
make some floating candles, using them as the centerpiece for the 
Christmas dinner table? You can easily make some by collecting 
odds and ends of old candles—mcelting them, removing the old 
wicks, adding a bit of color or perfume if you so desire, and then 
pouring the wax mixture into molds. The new wicks of soft 
string should be inserted just before the 
wax hardens. Star-shaped jelly molds 
would be most appropriate. These 





candles, lighted, are floated in a large, 
shallow dish, filled with water. 

If you are planning to use natural 
as house or mantel 


greens and berries ~~ 
decorations, remember to pick those 
which are abundant in your locality. 


Conservation of our outdoor rcsources 
is one thing we must all practice, the 
year round, in war and peace. While 
you are gathering your greens, why not 
pick up some acorns, hemlock cones, 
and sycamore balls? Perhaps you could 
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find some berries which you could use, too. After you get home, 
try arranging your collection in various ways until you have made 
just the woodsy corsage Mother or Sister would enjoy wearing. 

You might be interested to sce the booklet, Christmas and the 
Out-of-Doors which includes three articles as follows: Christmas 
Presents from the Out-of- Doors, Christmas Decorations from the 
Out-of-Doors, and The Story of your Christmas Evergreens. 
Send to National Equipment Service, 155 E. 44th Strect, 
New York Catalog No. 19-605. Price 10c. 

If you haven't started your Christmas cards yet, you still have 
time to make some, using potato block prints. The necessary 
materials are few and inexpensive. You will need a large firm 
Irish potato, or you may use a turnip; sharp paring knife, or your 
Scout knife; water color brush; tempera or poster paint; any 
paper that does not have a glossy surface. The design which you 
want to use on your card must be very simple, in broad lines and 
Practice sketching your design on scratch paper with a 
paint brush rather than a pencil. When you feel that you have 
practiced suthiciently on paper, you are ready to start working on 
the potato or turnip 

Cut the potato in half, taking care to have the surface as level 
as possible. Blot up as much moisture on the potato as you can, 
and then paint your design directly on the cut surface of the 
potato. (One important word of caution—do remember that the 
design must be done in reverse, so if you are printing initials, or 
words, make them in reverse. You can always check by holding 
your potato up to a mirror.) If you square off your potato before 
beginning, it will be easier to arrange and print your pattern 
straight up and down. This will set off the design when it is 
printed. After you have painted your design on the potato, 
cut away the unpainted areas to a depth of a quarter of an inch. 
Now paint over the raised part of your potato before cach print- 
ing. The first prints may perhaps be blurred by the potato mois- 
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Sketches by KATHLEEN KELLY 


can make a good many impressions before it wears out-—how- 
ever, the potato should be used soon after cutting. If you must 
keep it overnight, wrap it in a damp cloth and put it in the 
refrigerator. 

Some Girl Scouts make Christmas cards, using cards they 
have received the year before—and, in doing so, save money 
and paper. They cut out the decorations and paste them on 
plain or fancy paper, lettering their greetings and their names 
with India ink or paint. They have made these cards for shut- 
ins and people in hospitals, too. 

A Christmas service that some Girl Scouts have found to be 
useful is having a table in a hospital supplied with paper and 
string (fancy and plain) where they do up Christmas packages 
for the patients. Many people who are too ill to wrap up pack- 
ages, yet do have the desire to give gifts. he ye packages 
for soldiers at the U.S.O. rooms is also enjoyed by many Girl 
Scouts and much appreciated by the men. 

Repairing toys for children in hospitals and in child-care 
centers is something Girl Scouts like to do as a Christmas serv- 
ice. This can be worked on all the year—in preparation for 
Christmas. 

Some Girl Scouts hit upon a splendid plan for making Christ- 
mas gifts, which is in keeping with the conservation trend for it 
answers the question of what to do about soap ends. It is also 
a splendid way to learn to knit, and crochet. The article which 
these Scouts are making is a simple knitted bag which you fill 
with soap ends so that you can use them to the last bubble. 

To make this usefu! bag, you will need cotton string and 
number 6 knitting needles. Any soft crochet cotton may be 
used, and needles one size smaller, or larger, will serve as well. 
Cast on 24 stitches. Knit a rectangle 6 inches wide and 7 inches 
long. Be sure to start at the 6 inch side and knit plain for 7 
inches. Now sew both 6 inch sides together, and then sew to- 
gether one of the ends. This makes a bag 314 inches wide and 
6 inches long. 

The next step is to work an edge of single crochet around the 
open end, using a number 7 crochet hook. If you haven't already 
learned how to knit or crochet, ask your mother, or your Girl 
Scout leader, or perhaps the lady who lives next door, to teach 
you. It’s very easy, and you can make ever so many lovely and 
useful things, once you've learned. After making the single 
crochet around the open end, you are ready to make the draw- 
string. Double the cotton string, or crochet 
cotton, and make a string about 12 inches 
long, using chain stitch. Run this draw-string 
through the open end of the bag below the 
crocheted edge. Fill the bag with soap ends 
and then tie the drawstring in a bow, so that 
it may be easily opened when it is necessary to 
refill it. 

These bags are soap and cloth all in one. 
You might make a different colored bag for 
each member of the family and thus avoid 
mix-ups. If you have a baby brother or sister, 
it would be fun to put a soap fish or a soap 
duck in the bag since it looks something like 
a fish net. 

For another gift, you might plant some 
parsley seeds in a bright colored pot. This will 
have to be done immediately, for it takes about 
three to five weeks for the seeds to sprout. 
Mother would be sure to enjoy this gift for a 
long time, because parsley will grow on a 
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It will look pretty, and may be used to decorate the potatoes or 
to garnish the chops all winter! 

Christmas wouldn't be Christmas without games and entertain- 
ment. Charades are always fun and could be based on some of 
the more familiar Christmas stories. Or you might arrange to 
have some shadowgraphs based on such carols as “We Three 
Kings of Orient Are.” The family could sing the words while 
you manipulate the figures. Directions for making shadow- 
graphs are in the Girl Scout Handbook. 

A simple home game, that is lots of fun for all the family, 
can be easily made by following these directions which we re- 
ceived from some Girl Scouts. 

“Make a set of bean bags about 5” square, and fill them with 
small acorns. Then take a strong cardboard box about 24” 
pee and cut small openings in the top. Make the openings 
of various sizes and in shapes such as circles, squares, triangles- 
some fairly large and some just large enough for the bean bag 
to go through. Players stand at a required distance and toss the 
bags. Score 5, 10, 20 etc. according to the difficulty of the 
throw.” Divide the players into two groups. Score should be 
kept of each player's throws, and after each person has had the 
number of turns agreed upon at the beginning, add up the total 
for each side. The side having the largest score wins the game. 

If you are having a family party, why not invite some people 
who are newcomers to your town, or to our country? At holidays 
such as Christmas, people who are in strange places miss their 
old friends and familiar surroundings—and a new neighbor or 
, two adds zest to any family party. 

Before the last Christmas candle burns 
low, be sure to set aside a little time for re- 
membering Big Brother who may be away 
from home for the first time. He'd love to 
know just what each member of the family 
did and said and had to eat—so why not give 
cach person a sheet of paper and a pencil 
with a nice sharp point, and have each one 
tell Big Brother all about the day's activities ? 
You'll find that this will be an easy and 
pleasant way of sharing a Merry Christmas. 


Girl Scouts and Leaders! 


Do you find these pages helpful in your 
troop work? Have you any suggestions? 
Write the Program Division, Girl Scout 
Headquarters, 155 East 44th St., New 





window sill indoors, if it is a sunny window. 








York 17, New York. 
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LEFT: THERE IS NOTHING MORE 
THRILLING THAN <A_ CHRISTMAS 
TREE SO THINK THESE TWO 
GIRI SCOUTS, VERY PROUD OF 
THE STURDY SPRUCE THEY ARF 
TRIMMING FOR A TROOP PARTY 


ABOVI RIGHT: GIRL SCOUTS 
OF PORT HURON, MICHIGAN, 
OFFICIATE Al A CHRISTMAS 
PARTY WHERE PRESENTS ARE 
DISTRIBUTED TO CHILDREN, 
SMILFS ALL AROUND SFFM TO 
BE THE ORDER OF THE DAY 


RIGHT CHRISTMAS WOULD 
NOT BE CHRISTMAS WITHOUT 
SOME OF THE SEALS THESI 
SCOUTS FROM MARION, IN- 
DIANA ARE COUNTING. THEY 
ARE TUBERCULOSIS ASSO 
CIATION CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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ABOVE: THIS GIRKI SCOUT 
IS DOING HER BEST TO RE- 
STRAIN A YOUNGSTER WITH 
A CHRISTMAS GLEAM IN HER 
FYF. LAST YEARS BLOCKS 
HAVE SOMEHOW LOST THEIR 
MAGIC ON A MORNING WHEN 
FASCINATING AND UNKNOWN 
DELIGHTS WAIT DOWNSTAIRS 


LEFT: THE CHRISTMAS SEA- 
SON IS_ BEST USHERFED IN 
WITH CAROLS, AS) SCOUTS 
WELL KNOW. THESE GIRLS 
OF MACON, GEORGIA, ARE 
READY FOR THEIR ANNUAL 
CHRISTMAS CAROL SINGING 


ABOVI GEITING READY FOR 
CHRISTMAS, GIKI SCOUTS 
EVERY WHERI AKI KECONDI 
TIONING 1OYS HERE, SOMI 
SCOUTS FROM SCHENECTADY 
NEW rORK AKI WASHING 
DOLLS WHICH WILI KI LA 
TER DRESSED FOR GIFTS 


LEFI IN DETROIT, MICHI 
GAN, METAI TOYS ARE BE 
ING CLEANSED BY SCOUTS 

WHO RETOUCH OR WHOLLY 
REPAINI TOYS 10 SALVAGE 
THEM FEOF NFEDY CHILDREN 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL 


HOW the WASP KEEP ’EM FLYING 


pale green walls are hung with maps, 
there is cheerful brown linoleum on the floor 
and gay plaid curtains at the windows. Deep 
chintz-covered chairs, red leather sofas, and a 
chaise longue, invite relaxation. A Ping pong 
table and a supply of new books and maga- 
zines suggest ways of passing time until flight 
orders come in. Here a half-dozen sun-tanned 
girls, in tan shirts and neat gabardine slacks, 
doze, read, write letters, or knit. Yes, WASP 
are still feminine enough to knit. 

Right now there is a fad among the New- 
castle WASP for swagger leather boots. They 
might keep out lizards in South America or 
Africa, but they are of no particular use in 
Newcastle—the girls just like to wear them, 
and as the boots are low-heeled they comply 
with flying regulations. They were brought 
back by some of the Army pilots from foreign 
parts whose exact location constitutes a mili- 
tary secret. 

The peg board in the Alert Room office 
accounts for the whereabouts of each WASP 
attached to the base. As a usual thing, the 
majority of them are out on trips. If orders 
come in from Group Operations, a number of 
girls waiting in the Alert Room may be called 
to go out immediately. This means half an 
hour in which to gather up one’s maps, get 
one’s orders, and throw a few clothes into a 
suitcase for a trip which may last a week or 
ten days. The girls board a transport plane 
and are flown to an aircraft factory where 
new planes are waiting to be transported to 
air bases situated at different points through- 
out the country. 

It is the job of the women ferry pilots to 
deliver these planes to the Army. They be 
lieve whole-heartedly in safety. Their motto 
is, “A plane cracked up before delivery is a 
plane that might better never have been 
built... They do no stunting and no night 
flying, and the engines are run at low-power 
output as they are new and stiff, just as you 
drive a new car at low speed until it is broken 
in. Sometimes they leave the factory in a 
group, flying in a loose formation under a 
Flight Commander. Trips are undertaken only 
when weather conditions are favorable. Hops 
are short, ranging from half an hour to two 
and one-half hours in duration. If a plane 
carries secret military equipment, the girl 
piloting it must carry a revolver to protect 
that equipment. And don’t think that she 
doesn't know how to shoot! 

The job of ferrying is not an easy one. 
Even with flying restricted to daylight, the 
girls sometimes work ten hours a day. There 
is no lunch unless a Red Cross Canteen truck 
happens to come scurrying out onto the run- 
way to pass out a snack while the plane ts re- 
fuelling. 

An hour before official time, the 
WASP come down at a designated landing 
field. They a telegram back to head- 
quarters telling where they are, and then get 
transportation to the nearest town. 

There they put up at a hotel for the night, 
but under present conditions this sometimes 
means that five or six of them share the same 
Before they retire for the night, they 
must plot their flight for the next day. At six 
in the morning, the Flight Commander tele- 
phones the airport for weather information, 
and soon after that the WASP are on theit 


sunset 


send 


room, 


way. 
As soon as the planes are safely delivered 


to the Army, the girls send back a telegram 
to headquarters, “Mission completed.” Then 
they begin the long, hard trek back to their 
home base. The idea is to get to the nearest 
commercial airline and fly home. Ferrying 
pilots are assured seats as they have priorities 
on airlines. But to get to an airline—that is 
the problem! The homeward trip may run 
something like this: fifty-three miles in an 
Army staff car to the nearest bus line; six 
hours on the bus, sitting on a camp stool in 





Are You The 
MILLIONTH GIRL? 


Somewhere in America to-day is 
the girl who is going to register 
and make our membershipamillion 
Girl Scouts. Imagine it! A million 
girls, banded together to serve 
their country, to be prepared for 
wartime and for the postwar 
world, every one a Girl Scout. 

We don’t know exactly where 
she is, that millionth Girl Scout 
—she may be YOU! But we’d never 
know it unless you are registered 
at National Headquarters and your 
membership dues are paid, 


WHY WAIT ? 











the aisle; two hours waiting in a bus terminal 
for another bus; then an hour on the bus, and 
a two hour wait for an airliner; three hours 
on the airliner—and the girls are dropped off 
at the National Airport in Washington, D, C. 
Now all that remains is a train ride to Wil- 
mington, and a wait in the station until the 
staff car from the base comes to get them. At 
first, with only six or eight hours rest before 
going out on another flight (hardly time to 
catch up on washing and ironing) the girls— 
to put it in their own words—were ‘‘simply 
dead,” but they soon became accustomed to 
this program. 

And remember, Sundays and holidays are 
working days, too! In fact, several of the 
girl ferry pilots have rather dismal memories 
of last Christmas spent in a town so full of 
soldiers that not even a morsel of Christmas 
dinner was available. Their only leave is two 
and one-third days off every three weeks. But 
in spite of their full schedule and the ex- 
tremely cold weather of last winter, very few 
of the girls succumbed to the common cold. 
If boredom causes colds, as some people de- 
clare, this probably accounts for the WASP 
not having any. They have so little time to be 
bored 

None of the WASP will admit that there 
is anything glamorous or exciting about their 
job. “It is just routine,” they say. Of course, 
they have interesting experiences, mostly on 
the ground. The mechanics always give their 
planes extra good service, and majors and 
even generals are still impressed to see the 
girls bringing in new planes. Some of the 
girls have broadened their horizons consider- 


ably, WASP, by visiting 


since join’rge the 
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places they had read about but never expected 
to see. And one girl, who had been an air- 
plane instructor on light planes, got her first 
ride in a commercial airliner after her en- 
listment. 

Recently, four WASP had an adventure 
while out on a mission. The hotel in which 
they were staying caught fire. Flames in the 
hall blocked their escape, so they threw on 
topcoats over their pajamas, rushed to the 
window, and screamed for help. No help 
came, so the girls began to consider what 
should be thrown out of the window first. 
Having been schooled in the supreme im- 
portance of one’s military orders, the orders 
went out of the window first and landed on a 
roof fifteen feet below. Next they threw out 
their suitcases. By this time the fire in the 
hall had been extinguished and the girls were 
safe, but the firemen had to put up a special 
ladder to rescue the girls’ belongings from 
the roof! 

Occasionally, the girls may be at the base 
for three or four days at a time. If on duty, 
they are not allowed to leave the base, how- 
ever, but must spend the daylight hours in 
the Alert Room. However, if they are 
“weathered in’’—that is, if the weather is too 
bad for flying—they may go into town shop- 
ping. However, weather which is not good 
for flying is not likely to be very good for 
shopping either, so the girls often just stay at 
the post and put in some hours in the Link 
Trainer. This is a little mock-up of an air- 
plane cockpit, including an instrument board. 
A girl is closed in this little plane and goes 
through the motions of guiding the plane 
over a previously plotted course, solely by 
means of instruments. The Link Trainer 
doesn’t go anywhere during this trip as it is 
securely bolted to the floor, but the course the 
girl took to get to her imaginary destination 
is recorded automatically while she is under 
the lid of the trainer. Thus WASP train 
ing continues as ‘ong as she is in service, in 
order that she may learn to ferry heavier types 
of aircraft. How the girls measure up may be 
gathered from the fact that they now fly 
fifteen or sixteen different types of planes, 
including single engine types having as high 
as two thousand horsepower motors, and 
twin-engine planes of thirty-five hundred 
horsepower ! 

Recommended by General H. H. Arnold, 
Commanding General of the U. S. Army Air 
Force, Miss Cochran was appointed by the 
War Department as Director of Women 
Pilots and Special Assistant Chief of Air 
Staff, Operations, Commitments and Require- 
ments, to be responsible for the training, re- 
cruiting, standards of performance, conduct 
and welfare of women pilots working with 
the Army. Miss Cochran herself holds four 
international and seventeen national flying 
records. In 1938, she won the Bendix trophy 
over a field of eleven men, setting a new 
transcontinental speed record for women, of 
ten hours and seven minutes. She served as 
flight captain with the British Air Transport 
Auxiliary, an organization upon which the 
WASP had been patterned. She was in 
charge of the twenty-five American women 
pilots who served with this unit. She was 
also the first woman to pilot a bomber across 
the Atlantic. 

Mrs. Nancy Harkness Love, Ferrying Di- 
vision Executive for the WASP, and organizer 
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of the former WAFS or Women’s Auxiliary 
Ferrying Squadron, learned to fly during sum- 
mer vacations while still a student at Milton 
Academy, Milton, Massachusetts. During her 
third year at Vassar, she left school to obtain 
the necessary hours for her commercial pilot's 
license. She has a 3600 multi-engine rating, 
an instrument rating, and a seaplane rating. 
She and her husband, who is now Colonel 
Robert M. Love, Chief of Staff of the Air 
Transport Command, to take vacation 
flights to such places as Trinidad, Tobago, 

id St. Thomas—places most people have 
scen only as names in stamp albums. 

It would seem that most WASP are ath- 
letes and outdoor girls. Mary Fstill is a noted 
horsewoman. Helen Detweiler is a golf cham- 
pion. Katherine Rawls Thompson took part in 
the Olympics in the swimming and diving 
events. Others were formerly flight instruc- 
tors or demonstrators. One of these, Gertrude 
Meserve, was a demonstrator for E. W. Wig- 
gins, who operates a chain of airplane sales- 
rooms throughout New England where 
can buy anything from a twin engine Beech- 
craft to a ten cent logbook. But, on the other 
hand, Dale Dailey of New York's 
most photographed models. So there you are! 

But whatever their backgrounds, — the 
WASP are hard at work every day, Sundays 
and holidays included, doing a splendid job 
of delivering new planes to the Army 


a and CHRISTMAS 
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like Santa Claus. You really 
around that way all the time.” 


used 


one 


was one 








ought to go 


TH troop was filled with mingled feelings 

of astonishment and gratification 
Bobo made the spectacular announcement she 
had been saving up. 

“Mr. Bristle is going to be Santa Claus, and 

nd out the stockings while we sing. Yes, 
truly—he’s promised. And he has his red 
suit and a lovely woolly beard.” 

One helpful result of the announcement 
that it really finished Jane. She could 
not insist that the stockings be sent to the 
hospital, if the great Mr. Bristle, complete 
with red suit and whiskers, ready to 
listribute them. It certainly 

orld, she thought, and you never could tell, 
could you? But there it was. 


when 


Was 


sto rd 


was a funny 


On the morning before Christmas, Mr. 
Bristle called Bobo by telephone. “Lots 0 
nice snow piled up for you,” he said. “I 


expect you're pleased. How're you planning 
to get over to the hospital?” 
“Walk, I suppose,” Bobo said. “Are yout 
Santa Claus boots rubber ones, Mr. Bristle 
“They are not!” he the wire. 
“And Horatio Bristle isn't going to slip and 


le through the streets of this town rigged 


roared over 


p like that, anyway. How many of you are 
going?” 

About sixtcen,” Bobo figured. 

Well,” said Mr. Bristle, “if you'll tell ‘em 
m to meet at my house at five o'clock, Tl 


ve something to convey us. 


“Oh, ought you to?” said Bobo, who loved 
to walk in the snow. “The gasoline, 1 mean 

Did you ever hear of Santa Claus using 
gasoline?” Mr. Bristle inquired. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Bobo, breathless. ““You- 


do you? 


you don’t mean reindeer, 
a sort of choking sound from 


but 


There was 


other end of the line, though Bobo 
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Wie is you! Dressed up to 


go to the most-fun party 
of the year .-. . and what 
happens ? Your calendar 
tells you to call things off 
... for you just can’t 
mask your feelings, can 


vou? 


Then in pops Sue for 
a final dress preview—and 
speaks her mind, but 


plenty! “It’s murder,” she 
says. 


for future dates?” 


“What you need 


you get from knowing exactly 


what’s okay, what’s ixnay, 


girl’s ‘certain’ days. 


continues, “read the swell 


And she ewp jlains that “‘As 


from-the -thpul der advice on the very 
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beam. That’s why, with 


can perk up and play! 
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It's wonderful—getting your Girl Scout Uniform for a 
Christmas gift! And doesn't it look smart! 


Of course, you're going to take such good care of it, 

to keep that new, spic and span look for a long, long 
time. You know, our Government wants you to conserve 
everything—that means your uniform, too. By making 
it last as long as possible, yo7 do something for the 

war effort also. 


Wear your new Girl Scout Uniform often—treat it kindly 
and it will wear you long. 


GIRL SCOUTS ~—National Equipment Service 
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jiggled the hook, she could get no more in- 
formation from Mr. Bristle. So she set about 
calling up all the members of Red Rose Troop 
who were going a-caroling that evening. 

At five o'clock, to Bobo’s huge delight, 
snow was again falling softly through the 
blue winter darkness. No Christmas star— 
but then, you couldn't have stars and snowfall 
both at once, except on Christmas cards. Bobo 
sang as she ran to Mr. Bristle’s house, and 
the bells on her cap jingled. She marveled 
that they should sound so loud, and so much 
as real sleighbells must sound. Some echo 
trick of the snow and the stillness, perhaps. 
Then, coming down the street, she saw 
dimly an enormous bobsleigh, drawn by two 
stout farm horses. The string of bells around 
the neck of each jangled rhythmically. Shi 
could sce a group of Red Rose girls on Mr. 
Bristle’s porch, peering out at the jolly sight, 
and she ran and joined them to watch the 
sleigh go by 

But it didn’t go by. It pulled up with a 
hearty, “Whoa!” at Mr. Bristle’s gate, and 
the old gentleman himself, his white woolly 
beard bobbing above his ample crimson chest, 
came out of his house and looked about him. 

‘Well, Bobo!” he cried, spying his young 
friend. “How d’ye like that? Hey? I knew 
just where IT could get it, out in the country. 
Horatio Bristle didn't propose to wade around 
in the snowbanks—not to please anybody! 

Bobo was speechless. Miss Roberts said, 
“T think you must have caught the Christmas 
spirit, too, Mr. Bristle. We've all been ex- 
posed to it now for quite a long time.” 

“Christmas spirit, bwp!” said Mr. Bristle. 
“Gasoline ratiening!”’ But he beamed and 
chuckled every time he looked at the sleigh. 
It was a wonderful vehicle and it held all 
cightecn passengers, sitting on its floor in the 
clean, sweet-smelling straw. 

Mr. Bristle flourished his hand. “Hospital 
he commanded. 

The driver cracked his whip, and the won 
derful, smooth motion began—the quiet glid 
ing that is like no other motion in the world 
broken only by the frosty jingle of the bells 
and the muted thud of the horses’ hoofs on 
the snow. Quiet, that is, until Red Rose 
Troop began to sing. The Christmas spirit 
welled up within them till it hurt, and they 
sang Jingle Bells as it should be sung. 
People, hurrying with wreaths and last minute 
purchases, stopped to look and listen. What 
a sight it was—the big open sleigh, the two 
sturdy gray horses, the merry faces, and Santa 
Claus himself nodding and waving with an 
abandon which showed he had entirely for- 
gotten Horatio Bristle. Many of the passers-by 
began to hum, themselves, as they hurried 
homeward 

“Funny,” said Red. “You'd think we'd be 
there by now. Not that T ever want to stop 
sleigh riding.” 

“Horses are slower than automobiles,” 
Jane reminded her instructively. 

"Where are we, anyhow?” Vera wondered 
It was difficult to see—darkness, and snow 
stinging the eyes that tried to penetrate it. 

Just then there was a blur of light in the 
swirling flakes, and the sleigh pulled up be- 
fore the dim bulk of a big hospital building 
Everyone tumbled out and surged, stamping 
and blinking, into the entry. 

“Let's park the stockings here,” suggested 
Miss Roberts. “If the children see them first, 
we'll never be able to sing.” 

The red stockings were left beside the 
door, and then Red Rose Troop, still rub- 
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bing snow and darkness from dazzled eyes, 
found itself suddenly in the bewildering 
brightness of a large rotunda, Miss Roberts 
opened her mouth to say they were expected 
in the children’s ward—and it stayed open. 
The troop became dimly aware of boys in 
wheel chairs, boys on crutches, boys in ma- 
roon dressing gowns walking slowly about 
the rotunda. They were big boys, not children. 

Good gracious!"” Miss Roberts gasped. 
“We're—we're at the Military Hospital! 
What shall we do?” 

Jumping snakes!” gulped Mr. Bristle. “I 
just said, ‘Hospital,’ and this is what the 
driver thought I meant.” He began to back 
towards the entrance door, grappling con- 
vulsively with his whiskers. Bobo caught him 
by his scarlet coat. 

What are you doing?” she whispered 
urgently. “Where are you going? We have 
to go on—oh, don’t you see? They're all ex- 
pecting us to!” 

But—'’ murmured Miss Roberts, looking 
apprehensively at all the eager grins, as more 
and more soldiers limped down corridors to 
the rotunda. 


“Come on—come on!” begged Bobo des- 


perately. “Oh, don’t let them see we didn't 
mean it for them!’ She began to sing God 
Rest You Merry, Gentlemen, and Red Rose 
Troop joined in, perforce. 

"God rest you merry, gentlemen, 

"Let nothing you dismay!” 

Tenors and baritones came in, now-——and 


even Mr. Bristle’s unexpected and apologetic 
bass. 
"O tidings of comfort and joy, 
“Comfort and a 
There was clapping, ard pleased laughter. 


“Girl a 


1oy 


Scouts! Swell of them to come! 

“My kid sister's a Girl Scout. If I was 
home for Christmas. . . .” 

“And look at Santa! Gosh, no fake about 
him!” 

“I dreamed sleighbells, when they landed.” 

“No kidding ? 

Jane Burke, standing beside Miss Roberts, 
acutely miserable. This hideous! 
Here they were, utterly unprepared. Why, 
there ought to be a careful program, suitable 
presents, cheering conversation. She couldn't 


was was 


imagine why on earth the men looked so 
| 
pleased. 

There was an appreciative hum as_ the 
soldiers gathered about the carolers. 

"Sing The First Noel—d'you know that 


one ?”” 

“We'll come in on the chorus!” 

“How about O Little Town of Bethlehem? 
We always sang that one Christmas Eve, at 
home.” 

So there more singing—lots of it. 
Carols and marchirig tunes; and carols again. 
There was close harmony; there were barber- 
shop chords; the deep voices joining with the 
troop’s soprano melody gave the effect of a 


was 


whole chorus. And Mr. Bristle found his 
tongue at last, and cracked jokes and told 
funny stories. And afterwards, every boy 


who could do so crowded near the door to 
see them off. 

Outside, the snow had stopped and the 
star like steel. One of the waiting 
horses tossed his head, and his string of bells 
clashed musically. 

“I didn’t dream it, 
softly. “Sleighbells! 
Minnesota.” 

“Gosh, we surely thank you for coming!” 

(Continued on page 31) 


shone 


then,” said one boy 


Like I was home in 








Iv's their job to “get the message 
through.” 

They didn’t stop just because 
steel helmets wouldn't come down 
over old-style telephone headsets, 

But the Signal Corps wanted 
them protected, So their engi- 
neers, working with Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories and Western 


Electric, devised new headsets that 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


have small receivers no larger than 
your finger-tip. 

These fit snugly under the hel- 
met. With special earplugs, they 
keep out the noise of gunfire and 
give better reception. This is only 
one of the many things the Bell 
Laboratories and Western Electric 
are making now to help our 


soldiers on the fighting fronts, 
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Practical items for making 
useful gifts and articles 
easily and economical- 
ly. Listings include tools, 
materials, books, looms, 
instruction aids, complete 
project sets, etc. 
HANDICRAFT Write NOWforfreecatalog. 
CATALOG J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
284 Main St., Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

















54 Colored 2':x3 Western Star Pictures 30c 
25 Colored 5x7 Movie Star Pictures 30c 
You may hove a set of 54 pictures 
all Cowboys and Cowgirls. Size 
2/ox3 for 30c, or you may hove 
a@ set of most Popular Movie 
Stars. Size 5x7 for 30c, or both 
for 60c. All in colors. 


This Offer good any time. 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


THE STAGGERING JOB OF INVADING 


For years, Americans have been invasion- 
conscious. At first we watched the Axis 
trampling on weaker nations and_ learned 
much—and ever since we ourselves have been 
in the “invasion business," we've had lesson 
after lesson pounded into us. We're wiser 
now. And yet the work of winning enemy 
soil is by its very nature an experimental job, 
not an exact science. An old military maxim 
says, “Chance plays a great role in war,"’ and 
modern strategists state that amphibious oper- 
ations, across both water and land, are chance’s 
very own playthings. 

For just that reason, Allied military lead- 





ers have been trying to take the question 
marks out of the grim guessing game of 
amphibious invasion, What are some of the 
principles they follow—the foundation stones 
in an invasion structure ? 

First and foremost, so we are told, the in- 
vading nations must get the right men and the 
right things to the right places at the right 
time—and supply and reinforce these men so 
they can move on to other places. To do this 
the invaders have, at the landing 
points, at least twice as many men, and twice 
as much fire power, as the foe. Also, they 
should have air and sea superiority, plus an 
unbroken line of communications stretching 
back to the well 
the assault was launched. 

All of that means the most painstaking 
preparations, started long, long before the 
actual invasion begins. 

A large-scale, amphibious attack 
the American landings in northwest Africa 
must have its roots deep in a nation’s life. 
Every American city and town and _ village 
contributed (unknowingly, in part) to our 
secret African venture. Each of them furnished 
men or materials—or both—or played its réle 
by doing without certain strategic things, the 
abundance of which is taken for granted in 
times of peaceful plenty. 

To put it another way, the heroic business 
of fighting must be preceded by the long, un- 
heroic business of getting ready to fight. And 
getting ready is a huge assignment, with al- 
most countl ‘les. On an average, be- 


should 


stocked bases from which 


such as 


tween five and ten tons of equipment go with 
each soldier on his way overseas. To keep 
him fit for combat, nearly one and a half tons 
of food and other supplies must reach him 
each month. Producing these things, as- 
sembling them, shipping them to ports of 
embarkation take brains and brawn—and 
time. Lots and lots of time. 

John Steinbeck, the writer, has compared a 
modern army to a huge, sluggish animal. If 
the whole enormous body doesn’t move with 
perfect timing and co-ordination, it's likely 
not to move at all. And its movement toward 
the front must be preceded and accompanied 
by skillful military housekeeping. Not every- 
body thinks of an invasion as largely a prob- 
lem in housekeeping. But routine, humdrum 
housekeeping plays an enormous part in such 
operations. 

Take, for example, our great African ex- 
pedition. Five hundred cargo ships carried 
it to its goal. In their hulls were some seven 
hundred thousand different items for war use 

not seven hundred thousand articles, but 
kinds of articles. 

Besides war weapons there were tons of 
such seemingly non-military things as but- 
tons, needles, thread, blankets, laundries on 
wheels, mobile shoe-repair and tailoring out- 
fits. There were kitchens on trucks that could 
rush along at fifty miles an hour while loaves 
browned in ovens and bacon sizzled. There 
were mobile stores to sell candy, cigarettes, 
razor blades, shaving cream. 

After all, killing is not the only part of an 
invading army's business. Its first care is to 
see that its men sleep well, eat well, and stay 
well. A starving, half-frozen can't 
even hold up his rifle. 


soldier 


When, finally, our armada hove in sight 
of Africa’s coast, housekeeping was forgotten, 
though not for very long—while 
guns thundered and assault boats full of men 
waited offshore, and our surprising ‘ducks’ 
laid swift tracks of foam across the waves. 
These “ducks” are amphibious trucks, pro- 
peller-driven in water—sea trucks all ready 
to turn into land trucks the moment their 
wheels touch the beach. (The sketch shows 
one of them.) 


of course 


When the successful assault was over, a 
fantastic number of unloaded. 
Maps, to name but one item, for maps are 
weapons, too. (The Forty-fifth Division alone 
had brought the extraordinary total of eighty- 
three tons of Sicilian maps.) There was data, 
also, about the enemy’s terrain, his soldiers, 
his civilians—enough data to fll a library. 

There's a saying in our services, “An in- 
vasion is quite a thing.” That's a very small 
statement of a very big truth. 


things was 


OUR NUMBER ONE SOLDIER 


General Pershing called him the finest 
officer of World War I. Another less eminent 
military leader compared him to Stonewall 
Jackson. His name? George Catlett Marshall, 
our Army's Chief of Staff—the general who, 
more than any other, has been making out 
world-girdling war plans. 

General George Marshall, now “top o’ the 
heap,” did not always seem destined for the 
top. Though even as a boy he had a tre 
mendous urge to be a soldier, he could not go 
to West Point, the academy of his dreams. 
His father, a wood and coal dealer in Union 
town, Pennsylvania, could not get him the 
necessary appointment. So, instead, George 
went to the Virginia Military Institute. 

His early days at V.M.I. were not pro- 
pitious. Indeed, he came near dying. A sopho- 
more, hazing him, accidentally ran him 
through with a bayonet. Taken to a hospital, 
George recovered. He refused to give the 
name of the hazer who had injured him, and 
this refusal won him many friends. 

George was not a brilliant student at first. 
He ranked only thirty-fifth in his class. And 
he did so badly at drill that, for a time, he 
was put in the awkward squad. But always 
a believer in the “work and win” idea, as 
opposed to the “pull wires and win” philoso- 
phy, he slogged away. In his senior year he 
stood at the head of his class. From then on, 
his career moved upward steadily. Starting 
as a second lieutenant in the Philippines— 
that was in 1902—-he mounted until, as a 
captain in the First World War, he was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre and the coveted 
medal of the Legion of Honor. Not long 





eoet 
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after this he was given the rank of colonel. 
General Pershing made him chief of opera- 
tions tor the First American Army. 

Now, at sixty-three, General Marshall is 
that rarity in Washington—a man whom 
everybody admires. He has a gift for talk, but 
also the gift of silence. When it was rumored 
that he was to go to Britain to head an Allied 
invasion of western Europe, everybody in 
Washington talked, everybody but General 
Marshall. He just stuck to a specialty of 
his—hard work. 
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MIRACLES IN MAN-MADE RUBBER 
The earliest white explorers of South 
America’s Amazon jungles found native In- 
dian children playing with black lumps of a 
strange substance. These lumps were elastic. 
Thrown against tree trunks, they bounced. 
Some of the surprising stuff eventually 
found its way to England. There it was ex- 
mined by Joseph Priestley, a well known 
chemist. He found it would rub out penciled 
called it rubber. It had come, 
so he was told, from certain trees that grew 


words so he 





wild in Brazil’s jungles. Such trees, when 
gashed, exuded a milky fluid. (Later, this 
was called “‘latex."") Gathered in crude cups, 


then smoked over fires, the fluid turned 
solid and as black as pitch. 
Rubber remained a mere curiosity for a 


long time. When, at last, uses were found 
for it, a rubber boom developed in the 
Amazon valley. Rubber men grew rich. 
All over the world, plant experts asked, 
“Where else can rubber be grown?” One of 
these, Sir Henry Wickham, 
seventy thousand rubber-tree seeds along the 
Upper Amazon, and shipped them to England 
where seedlings were grown from them. Two 
thousand of these tiny trees, sent to the Far 
East, were the first to take root in Malaya 


collected some 


and in the Dutch East Indies. Nurtured on 
huge plantations, the Far Eastern trees out- 
produced their wild Brazilian forebears and 
virtually Brazilian rubber off the 
market. (The sketch shows a native Malayan 
girl pouring latex into a strainer.) 

Year after year the world asked for more 
rubber, got it, found new uses for it. The 
United States became the greatest Consumer, 
taking half of the total world production. 
Then the Japs, by gaining possession of the 
Far Eastern plantations, cut off ninety per 
cent of our rubber. We had failed to store 
up enough stockpiles. We were faced with a 
rubber riddle. What was the answer? 

The answer, of course, was synthetic rub- 
ber. For many years our chemists had been 
learning to produce rubber—or 
rubbers, 1ather, for there were many. Actual 
production had been small, so we were faced 
with a crisis. War devours rubber. More 
than a thousand pounds of it, for instance, go 
into cach Flying Fortress. A big tank needs 
two thousand pounds, a battleship a hundred 
and fifty thousand, 

Our billion-dollar synthetic rubber pro- 
gram, started on its way by hard-hitting Wil- 
liam M. Jeffers, is the 
dustrial job ever undertaken—but already it's 
giving our nation enough rubber for all es- 
sential needs, though certain rubber problems 
are still problems. 

Made chiefly out of petroleum and alcohol, 
the synthetics are yielding tires almost as good 


drove 


man-made 


greatest single in- 


as tree-rubber tires—and for many special | 
uses they're even better. 
Great as past progress has been, though, 


our rubber chemists say, “We have just 


started.” 
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FREE Samples and Directions. All wool 2-3-4-ply 
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Lucky’s the girl with Northland 
Skis for her very own! You'll ski 
better on Northlands—and you'll 
be proud of their graceful design 


and flawless workmanship. When 
you see the Deerhead trade-mark 
on your skis, you see the choice of 
champions! 


Send 10c for Northland’s Ski Manual 
Edited by Hannes Schneider, 48 pages—82 il- 
lustrations. Or write for FREE folder, “How to 
Ski.” This offer does not apply in Canada. 


Northland Ski Manufacturing Co. 
The World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
-83 MERRIAM PARK, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





BUY DIRECT 
SAVE MONEY 





Knitting Yarns. Unexcelled quality, Low prices 
BARTLETT | YARN mi tts, Box c Harmony, Maine 





| HORSEMANSHIP ON A SHOESTRING 


A pe amphlet helpful to every girl interested in horse- 

nship. Send 50c—you get as much real data as 
you would find in a costly volume. Illustrated. 
DAVIS & sOuEs Peeves co., INC. 

145 St. Paul Street, Desi Rochester 4, N. Y. 


























him. Have a “Coke”, 


COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





Your American fighting man loves his lighter moments... 


...or how Americans spread the holiday spirit overseas 


he says to stranger or friend, and he spreads the spirit of good 
will. And throughout the world Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes, 
become the high-sign of the friendly-hearted. 


takes his home ways with 


~has 








It’s natural for popular names 
abbrevia- 
you hear 


to acquire friendly 
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EVERLASTING TEAMWORK 


The Story of 
Ernest E. Charlton 


RNEST CHARLTON 
become a banker. But today he’s 


wanted to 


managing millions of volts instead of 
millions of dollars! 
During his last 
College, the 
graduate scholarship 


year at Grinnell 
offer of a 
in chemistry at 


Iowa, post 
the University of Illinois changed his 
mind about banking. At Illinois he also 
studied physics and engineering, played 
semi-pro baseball, taught undergraduate 
classes—and came out with a Ph.D., a 
stack of Liberty bonds, and a job witha 


New Jersey chemical company 





offered a 
Electric's 


Before 
tion as 
Research Laboratory. There he coaxed 
the rare and rebellious metal caesium into 


long he was posi 


chemist in General 


the vacuum tube, helping to pave the 
way for development of photo-tubes for 
modern movies and television. His suc 
cess in working with this and other 
electron tubes led to his appointment in 
1929 as head of the X-ray section. 

And then the real fun began! He and 
his colleagues began developing tubes 
for higher and higher voltage X rays 
One was the 1,000,000-volt Cyclops eye 





the 
way the human eye sees through glass. 
Then 
newly-born 


that sees through inches of steel 
the development of the 
“‘betatron,” in which a 
2,000,000-volt infant has grown first to 
20,000,000 and now to 100,000,000 
volts. With this growth it 


electrons of higher and higher energy 


came 


produced 


and X rays of higher and higher fre- 
quency. What they will accomplish no 
but then, Dr. Charlton 
believes, that’s the fun of research! 

He also believes that 


research 


one yet knows 


problems of 
much by 
individual effort as by the everlasting 


are solved not so 


teamwork of the scientists. Learning 
through failures, trying again and again 
until you get the solution—that 
success not only in research, but in life. 
Dr. 
Charlton is now too busy with secret 
the links 
sometimes on Sunday morning. 
he’s one of the 


America 


means 
A golfer of tournament status, 


war work to cover except 
But 
in the All 
game of beating the Axis! 


General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


players 





Hear the General Electric radio pro- 
grams: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra” 
Sunday, 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“‘The 
World Today’’ news, every weekday, 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


192,000 employees of General Electric are buying 


over a million dollars 


of War Bonds every week. 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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whimpered when they heard it. King came 
back twice to touch her hand, asking expla 
nation, but she kept on doggedly. 

For two hours she kept the team moving on 
the angling route, fighting her weariness, 
holding to hope. At the end of that time she 
turned the team started back to the 
mouth of the’ pass again. They would zigzag 
south this time. The snow was beginning to 
slow the team, but King’s knowing feet 
picked up what trail there was, and Claire 
rode the runners going back to the starting 
point, aware of the wearying muscles in he: 
legs. 

All right, boy,” she said at last, “we'll 
start again from here.” Here in the lee of the 
mountains the wind was not so harsh, but the 
night was dark and oppressive with its men 
ace of deepening snow. Claire was cold. She 
could no longer fight off fatigue; her senses 
were dulled by it, her thoughts confused 
Still she pushed on, lifting her voice again 
and again in the piercing, that 
told help was coming if it were not too late. 

It seemed to her, abruptly, that King was 
making shallower angles. 


and 


**l-eee-ee¢e,” 


‘King,’ she called sharply, “mind the 
way. Gee!” 
She gave the piercing call again. King 


came back to touch her hand. “It's all right, 
boy,” she said, impatient with her weariness 
Get up there at the head of your team. 
You're wasting time. ‘ 


l-eee-eee! 


Her throat was stiff and sore, ‘and her 
fingers were numbing. “I should turn back,” 
she thought. “I should rest and come back 
again later.’ What had Jake said? “Don't 


get forgetful.” In the excitement of the late 
afternoon, in the moment of starting, she had 
forgotten that weariness in this white wast 
of land could be as dangerous to a traveler as 
a storm. 

“King!” She'd send the team straight to 
the river from here. 
to come out, and it would be disastrous for 
the lost men if she fell by the trail now. She 
must get home. It would be faster on the 
King, gee!” 

The dog seemed not to hear her. Up ahead, 
leading the tiring team, he drew ahead of 
them, his black brush fading swiftly in the 
King!" Claire called, alarmed 
What was the matter with him? "King!" 

She had never known him to disobey het 
A fecling of terror swept ove! 
What had happened to the dog? She 
lifted her and 
stantly he was beside her, trying to reach het 
The dog's gone crazy, 


There was no other team 


river, 


falling snow. 


commands. 
her. 
VOICE shrieked his name. In 
face with his tongue. 
Claire thought. 

It's all right, boy,’ 
There was 


she said soothingly. 
a harness in the sled. She would 
catch him, put it on him, tie him to the line. 
But he jerked away from her grasping hand. 
He jerked and faded again into the 
whiteness. Claire didn't know what to do, but 
she had to keep moving. She started the team 
trying to think clearly, 
a plan. “King!” she called 


away 


moved forward, 


make 


and 
trying to 
again. 
Somewhere up ahead she heard a muffled 
sound. It frightened her. Had King been 


stalking something? She pulled the whip 
from her handle bars, and urged her team 
(Continued on page 38) 
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BOBO and CHRISTMAS 


“It was kind of different from anything 
we've had—we sure appreciated it, ma'am.” 

“Do you guys remember where we were 
last Christmas?” 

Someone said grimly, 
there was a brief silence. 

Mr. Bristle cleared his throat violently and 
cut a sort of caper on the steps. “Merry 
Christmas to all, and to all a good night!"" he 
cric d. 

Hi, Prancer! Hi, Dancer!’’ shouted one 
of the boys, as the sleigh pulled away. There 
was a cheer from the doorway. 


“Guadalcanal!” and 


Boze: pulling the carriage robe to her chin, 
sighed blissfully. “Wasn't it—simply won- 
derful?” she breathed. 

“It turned out all right, I guess,” Vera 
agreed. “There was a bad moment there at 
the beginning, though.” 

"It was perfectly 
earnestly, “‘as soon as 
Christmas spirit.” 

Miss Roberts 
looks. 


“Seems to me it was you who made us go 


said 
the 


simple,” Bobo 
everybody got 


and Mr. 


Bristle exchanged 


on with it, Bobo,” Santa Claus remarked. 
“No, I just started the singing,” Bobo 
said. “Somebody had to.” 
“It was certainly fortunate,” said Jane, 


that we left the stockings outside.” 


MEET the MALONES 


hairbrush for finishing Marcella’s hair-do, if 
Ander were disgusted with her. She knew a 
sudden ache of longing to be back on the old 
friendly footing with him. 

Beany was getting the last word with 
Nonna. “They couldn't go to a Home, any- 
way, because of Brothex’s spots. He’s in your 
bed.” 


HIS Easter morning of bright warm sun 

Mary Fred sat in church with Beany and 
Johnny and young Marcella from Hawaii. 
The singing of the choir, the scent of the 
flower-laden altar, the poignant loveliness of 
the Mass smoothed out the wrinkles in her 
soul, 

The church was crowded. Mary Fred had 
to take Marcella on her lap. What a thin, 
long-legged bit of childhood she was! She 
was wearing a dress Beany had worn two or 
three years ago, but it had never hung so 
loosely on Beany’s figure. Mary Fred 
whispered in her ear, “If you eat as much as 
Beany, you'll get as husky as she is.” 

Elizabeth had tiptoed out of the house and 
gone to an earlier service so that she could 
tide herd,’ as Ander put it, on the small 
while the other Malones went to 


solid 


children 
church. 

Mary Fred had telephoned Miss Hewlitt 
and confessed her need for money to rescue 
Mr. Chips. Miss Hewlitt had promised to 
stop with it in the morning, before she left. 


w Mary Fred drew a long breath. The 
Malones didn't want a fairy godmother show- 
ering gifts upon them. And, come to think 


about it, in all those fairy stories there was 
always a string, a must attached to the gifts. 
Cinderella's godmother had enjoined, “You 


home by twelve o'clock!” The dwarf 
who untangled the thread kept the princess in 
agor trying to that 
Rumpelstiltskin. 


must be 


guess his name was 
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“I think it’s too bad we did,” Bobo said. 
“They prob'ly would have loved them.” 

“And then what would we have had for 
the children, pray tell?” Jane inquired. ‘For 
‘you may remember that we're still expected 
at the children’s ward.” 

Bobo refrained from reminding Jane that 
her original plan had been merely to send 
scrapbooks. She was too busy thinking of the 
wonderful, unexpected adventure into which 
the Christmas Spirit had led them; of the 
pleased, touched faces they had just left be- 
hind, and of the small happy faces they 
would soon see. 

“You are so nice, Mr. 
“when you get started. 
thought you really were 
they did.” 

“HT’ ne,” 


his woolly 


Bristle,’ she sighed, 
All those soldiers 
Santa Claus. I know 


said the old gentleman, smoothing 
whiskers, “by the time I've lived 
through this evening, I'll begin to believe 
I'm almost anybody except Horatio Bristle.’’ 
But he chuckled. 

The sleigh jingled on through the keen 
darkness of Christmas Eve. Everything was 


quiet, now, and the stars shone among the 
bare trees. Someone began to sing, very 
softly. 


"Silent Night Holy Night...” 
Bobo couldn't be sure, but she almost 
thought it was Jane Burke. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 





“The highest price you can pay for a thing 
is to get it for nothing,” old Emerson Worth 
was always telling the Malone children. Well, 
Johnny had paid dearly, with his own self- 
respect, for the new and shining typewriter. 
Elizabeth had admitted that the new clothes, 
the bassinet for the baby, seemed to separate 
her from Don and all their dreams together. 
And she, Mary Fred—she had been a traitor 
to herself and to the ones who had turned to 
her. 

Oh, it was comfortably nice to be back in 
the mop-squeezer realm where she belonged! 

When they returned from church, Dr. 
Hunter had been to the house to see Brother 
“He thinks it isn’t anything 
Elizabeth “It's a stomach rash from 
nerves and fatigue, he thought. But Brother 
is a pretty sick little codger just the same 
and he keeps asking for you, Mary Fred.’ 


contagious, 
said. 


HERE were two late breakfasts at the Ma- 

lone home that noon. One was in the dining 
room, with a color scheme of yellow jonquils 
and lavender candles; even the broiled grape- 
fruit fitted into it. That was Nonna’s break- 
fast. The other was out under the maple tree 
in the Malone's back yard, and the color 
scheme as varied as nature herself. For 
as fast as the children found their baskets of 
colored eggs, they ran to the table with them. 

While Mary Fred 
slipped down to take a hand in the festivities 
in the yard. The children took turns, guided 
by the Malones, at broiling bacon over the 
outdoor fireplace—Nonna broiled 
chicken and her biscuits monopolized the 
kitchen range. The outdoor breakfast party 
ate yesterday's bran muffins with the bacon, 
and drank hot cocoa. 

Elizabeth brought the baby 
buggy. Old Emerson Worth 

/ 


(Continued on 
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Brother was sleeping, 


and her 


down in his 


was there, too. 
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, ee extra absorbency, 
SaAN-NAP-PaAk's wonderful new 
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fresher . . . wonderfully comfortable 
hours longer than ordinary pads. 
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GOOD TIMES wth BOOKS 


By MARJORIE CINTA 


T’S time to think of Christmas gifts—and 

what could hold more lasting pleasure 
than a worth-while book? Here are some 
from which to make your selections. 





THIS IS SCUFFLES, HERO OF A BOOK WITH THE 
SAME NAME BY RUTH AND LATROBE CARROLL 
Scuffles (Oxford, $1), by Ruth and 

Latrobe Carroll, is an irresistible dog 
book which a younger brother or sister would 
be sure to enjoy. Ruth Carroll's drawings of 
puppies—all kinds and sizes—are delightful. 
Beginning with the jacket which shows Scuf- 
fles—appealing eyes, soft, flapping ears, and 
shiny black nose that you can almost feel is 
cold and wet—these dog pictures will win 
your heart whatever your age. The amusing 
story will charm any youngster who is think- 
ing about school for the first time, for this 
is the tale of a school run for dogs by dogs, 
with classes in pulling sleds, running races, 
performing circus tricks, and just being pets. 
It was hard for Scuffles, only in- 
terested in having fun, to find his place in 
the school, but Dr. Noseworthy, the head, 
was proud of him when he graduated, 
Victoria Tyrrell, in The Hurricane 

Mystery (Random, $2), by Sarah 
Lindsay Schmidt, wanted to join in the search 
for strategic metals so sorely needed to carry 
on the war, but no one would hire a woman 
mining engineer. Victoria resented as a 
makeshift the investigating job in the Col- 
orado mountains offered by her guardian, in 
place of the one she expected as his assistant, 
but her interest was soon aroused. Who was 
the dying woman in the abandoned mining 
shack? Was the dapper metals buyer not 
quite what he professed to be? What were 
her guardian and her two classmates up to, 
in their long, absences? Was 
someone sending messages in code by carrier 
pigeon? Pondering these questions, Victoria 
conducted her own one-woman search for the 
strategic metals. She rewarded by the 
discovery of a rich vein of ore—only to find 
that somebody had jumped her claim! But 
nevertheless, because Victoria had the kind 
of courage that won't be downed, she was 
able to make a great contribution to her coun- 
try and to win a mining job for herself. 


who was 


mysterious 


was 


In Twelve Months Make a Year 
(Macmillan, $2), Elizabeth Coats- 
worth allows us to share a whole year's happy 
times with a gay and interesting family, who 
like to do things together. In January, the 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


entire family feast om ice cream cones in 
a snow palace they built themselves; in Febru- 
ary, they revel in a glorious sleigh ride into 
the glittering moonlit country; in March, they 
have the fun of helping make maple sugar 
at a camp in Vermont; and so on through the 
year until, at Christmas, in a cottage on the 
dunes of Cape Cod, they trim a tree with 
treasures gathered from the sea. The author's 
charming poems separate the chapters. 
The characters in The Innocent 
Wayfaring (Scribner's, $2) behave 
so like people of today, and the humor is so 
fresh and lively, that it is hard to believe the 
story is laid in fourteenth century England, 
although Marchette Chute, the author, says 
that even the smallest details are true. Like 
many a modern girl, Anne Richmond, daugh- 
ter of the Lord of Rotheby, preferred sports 
to housekeeping. At the end of her convent 
training, Anne could see only marriage— 
which, to her, seemed a sentence to house- 
keeping for the rest of her. days. So Anne, in 
company with a pet monkey, ran, away from 
the convent to earn her living in London. 
She had not gone far when she met Nick, a 
poet, who had been avoiding romance as a 
complication to his carefree existence. There 
was much sprightly conversation between the 
two on the road to London and many amus- 
ing and hairbreadth adventures, such as being 
tried at a piepowder court, meeting a high- 
wayman, and being entertained in a sumptu- 
ous castle by the newly rich lady of the 
manor. If it hadn't been for Nick, Anne 
would not have fared so well and she knew 
it; and though Nick tried to shake off his 
concern for the Rotheby heiress, he simply 
couldn't do it. So it was not surprising that 
the pair, though they had held so poor an 
opinion of wedlock, should find themselves 
not in London but at Rotheby, asking Anne's 
parents’ consent to their marriage. 


A story of family relationships in a 

simple American home of high ideals 
is Barrie & Daughter (Viking, $2), by Re- 
becca Caudill. In the Kentucky mountains, 
fifty years ago, there were two careers open to 
a girl, marriage and But 
Fern Barrie, another heroine who disliked 
housekeeping, wanted more than anything 
cise to help her father in his new store. It 
took courage for Peter Barrie to open a store 
in the face of the kind of opposition sure to 
be waged by unscrupulous John Scollard, 
who had been cheating the people in the 
town’s only store. To Fern and Peter. Barrie 
the Constitution was a personal thing and: the 
store was their way of upholding the ideals 
of justice and freedom in their community. 
Blanche Barrie did not approve her daugh- 
ter's storekeeping, but Fern suspected that 
the courage and ingenuity that the exciting, 
suspense-filled months demanded came to her 
from her mother; and indeed it was her 
mother's help that pulled the store through 
one crisis and her .example of strength and 
common sense that helped Fern prevent John 
Scollard from bloodshed at the box supper. 
In the hard struggle, Fern developed into a 
courageous and understanding woman; and 
when Clint Stacey, her childhood sweetheart, 


schoolteaching. 
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back over the mountains the idea of 
housekeeping no longer seemed dull to her. 


“Oh, to be old enough to be a WAC, 


or a WAVE, or an Army nurse,” 
sigh your letters. While you are waiting, you 
may find out what active duty is like by 
reading stories, based on fact, about girls in 
uniform. The Youngest WAAC (Messner 
$2), by Bernadine Bailey, is the story of 
Terry Thompson, who enjoyed her WAAC 
training with a sense of the historic impor- 
tance of the first women’s Army, determined to 
make a record of which her descendants 
could be proud. Sally Wins Her Wings 
(Crowell, $2), by Margaret Irwin Simmons, 
tells how Sally Barnes became a member of 
the Air Transport Auxiliary of the Royal Air 
Force, in England, because of her whole- 
hearted devotion to her flying career. In 
Penny Marsh and Ginger Lee, Wartime 
Nurses (Dodd, $2), by Dorothy Deming, 
these two well loved young women, as might 
be expected of girls like Penny and Ginger, 
serve their country—Penny on the home front 
and Ginger overseas. Ann Bartlett (who was 
a popular favorite in Ann Bartlett, Nav) 
Nurse) lives through stirring experiences in 
the epic defense of the Philippines, in Ann 
Bartlett at Bataan (Crowell, $2), by Martha 
Johnson. “By Your Leave, Sir” (Dodd, $2) 
is Lieutenant Helen Hull Jacobs's story of 
Becky McLeod's adventures in becoming a 
WAVE at the Midshipmen’s School in 
Northampton. Nancy Naylor is an old friend, 
and in Nancy Naylor Flies South (Crowell, 
$2), by Elisabeth Lansing, Nancy has excit- 
ing experiences as stewardess on a South 
American ait line. You will be glad to know 
that Carol Rogers, of Wings for Carol and 
Wider Wings, is back again in War Wings 
for Carol (Dodd, $2), by Patricia O'Malley. 
This time Carol is having adventures as as- 
sistant to the vice-president of New England 
Airlines. The book describes airline opera- 
tions under wartime and tells 
what our air lines are doing to help keep our 


came 


conditions, 





DRAWN BY 
BAILEY'S 


CONNIE 
BOOK, 


MORAN 
“THE 


FOR BERNADINE 
YOUNGEST WAAC" 


Armies supplied with food, guns, and am- 
munition. Jean Stansbury’s Bars on Her 
Shoulders (Dodd, $2) is the story of Lacey 
Pendleton—the hard work she did, the ad- 
justments she had to face, the fun she en- 
joyed, the emotions she experienced, and the 
friends she made—as one of the first group 
of WAAC officer candidates. The story is 
based on the actual first camp at Des Moines. 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR 
YOUNGER READERS 


eee 


The LITTLE ANGEL 


DALGLIESH 


Illustrated in 
color by 
Katherine 
Milhous 
This charming 
book tells of 
the affairs of 
the Silva fam- 
ily who lived 
in Rio at the 
time of the In- 
dependence of Brazil; and especially 
of the happenings of the day when 
Maria da Gloria, the adored youngest 
of the family, was an “angel” in an 
important church procession and 
found a husband for her older sister. , 


* $2.00 


HERE IS AFRICA 
By ELLEN and ATTILIO GATTI 


Of widespread interest today is this 
accurate, authoritative and colorful 
description of the peoples of Africa 

from Tunisia to the southern-most tip 
of the continent. Profusely illustrated 
from photographs. $2.50 


* 
CHRISTMAS HOUSE | 


By THYRA TURNER 


Illustrated in color by Flavia Gag 


i 


A perfect Christmas gift for children 
or grewn-ups—the story of the writ- 
ing of that famous poem, “A Visit 
from Saint Nicholas; and its first 
reading on a snowy Christmas day. 


* $1.00 


THE INNOCENT 
WAYFARING 


By MARCHETTE CHUTE 


“A vivid picture of medieval life, . 
plus a charming, funny love story... 


Wonderful reading. Decorations by 
author echo perfectly the droll humor 
of text?—Library Journal $2.00 


* 
DONALD McKAY | 


Designer of Clipper Ships 
By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Ilustrated by John O'Hara Cosgrove, I/ 


- 


This fascinating book shows the be- 
ginning of the proud and stately clip- 
pers that carried the American flag 
in every part of the world. $1.75 


- — 


copy of the handsomely illus- 
trated 1943 Scribner catalog 
of Books for Younger Readers) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


- 


(Send today for your free 
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| No one ever knew what brought about the 
greatest concession they had ever heard him | 


make. He said, “I feel better about the world 
and the sorry fix it’s in. You young folks do 
take hold. I guess bravery is just in doing 


| the job at hand.” 


| come, 


Johnny chanted, “Giants walk Barberry 
Street these days!” They felt newly humble 
that the old man should think they could be 
compared to the heroes of yesterday. 

All day Mary Fred hoped Ander would 


But he didn’t. 


ATURDAY and Sunday night, Nonna slept 

in Father's room, She said, “Whoever called 
that room an Eskimo’s igloo was right. And 
everything in it is saturated with pipe and 
tobacco smell. I've heard that men like hard, 
ungiving beds, but my goodness—that one! 

Mary Fred smiled absently. She was try- 
ing hard to get over to the farm opposite the 
Day-or-Night Stables, to sce if it were pos- 
sible to buy Mr. Chips back. But all morning 
she and Beany and Elizabeth had been busy 
with the washing. In_ the 
she might have gone, Brother clung to her 
in sick misery. 

Monday night Nonna slept in the room 
with Elizabeth and the baby. She said, the 
next morning, “Elizabeth, I wonder how you 


afternoon, when 


can sleep with the baby’s stirring so much in | 


He doesn't cry out loud, but he 


fusses every now and then. 


the night. 


Beany said, “The nurse at Saint Joseph's 
said just to let a baby do that, and he'd soon 
form the habit of sleeping the whole night 
through.’ 

But Nonna’s 
tired. 

Beany offered, “We can fix it so you won't 


cyes, het movements, were 


have to sleep either in Father's room, or with 
Elizabeth. We can double up some more, and 
you can have my room, I'll take down the cur- 
tain—and those paper strips.” 

Nonna said slowly, “Thank you, Beany, 
but I have some half-formed plans in the back 
of my mind.” She had said no morc 
locking Beany in her room. 

On Tuesday Mary Fred took the car in 
which Johnny had a half interest, and drove 
down to the farm. She turned off the 


about 


main 
road, drove up a rutty lane past. the field 
where she had seen Mr. Chips pulling a 


plow, to the handful of dilapidated buildings 
There 


thout the place, hoping to hear a soft, fa 
miliar whinny, hoping for a chance to pat the 
white-splashed forehead in reassurance. But 
she saw only a white horse and two red cows 
about feet chickens scratched 


pecked 


whose and 

She couldn't return, the next day, because 
the red car was indisposed. Several times, in 
her anxicty, she looked toward Mrs. Adams's 
Ander wasn't having vacation. 

of his toughest said. 
Mary Fred had to take time, between caring 
for Brother and ironing, to help Johnny and 
Carlton scrape spark plugs so the car could 
be driven the following day. 


house. 


was one he'd 


wecks, 


Thursday afternoon, she and Johnny drove 
again to the farm. They found the farmer 
setting out cabbage plants in his garden. He 
was a stolid, stupid man who spoke broken 


was no sight of Mr. Chips in the | 
field. And although Mary Fred knocked and | 
called, she found no one at home. She poked | 


This | 
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CAREER NOVELS 


to your Christmas list 


By Dorothy Deming, R. N. 


PENNY MARSH AND 


GINGER LEE: 
WARTIME NURSES 


A story revolving around the work of 
nurses at home and at the battle front. 


By Mary Ellis Turner 
KAREN LONG, 


MEDICAL TECHNICIAN 


Karen does valuable work for the war 
effort in the bacteriological laboratory. 


By Caroline A. Chandler, M.D. 


SUSIE STUART, 


HOME FRONT DOCTOR 


A dynamo of energy in worthwhile ac- 
tion on the home front. 


By Lt. (j.g.) Helen Hull Jacobs, 


USNR 


“BY YOUR LEAVE, 
SIR” 


The absorbing story of a WAVE. 


By Jean Stansbury 

Oveta Culp Hobby 

BARS ON HER 
SHOULDERS 


A story of a WAC and her service to 
her country. 


Each book $2.00 





A New Aviation 
Book For Girls 


By Patricia O'Malley 
WAR WINGS 
FOR CAROL 


A lively American girl does her bit by 
serving in the operations department of 
a commercial air line during war time 


$2.00 


432 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 





A beauty of a Snapshot Book 
one to treasure for years. Th 
washable, red, moire-grained 
cover is decorated with a special 
Girl Scout design in four colors. 
11-804—$1.25 


Girl Scout 
Diary for 1944, with space for 


Handy little 3 x 5” 


notes each day, has pages of 
timely ideas on Conservation of 
this and that. Red and blue 
cover. 20-391—15c¢ 


Both gay and useful is this clever 
Thermo Plaque with its handy ther- 
mometer. The beautifully designed 
tile in seven colors has tab for 
hanging. 11-935—$1.00 


For a practical gift to please 
everyone, choose the Correspond- 
Tan leatherette with 


ence Case. 


brown strap, holding 


cards, calendar and pencil. 


Retail Shop 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 






















correspondence 
11-621—85c 


Headquarters 
155 East 44th St. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


GIRL SCOUTS ~—National Equipment Service 


Branch 


1307 Washington Ave. 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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English. 
gone.” 

A half hour later Johnny took Mary Fred's 
arm and drew her away. “Come on, Mary 
Fred! No use asking him questions, If he’s 
sold the horse, he’s sold it. If he doesn’t 
know who he sold it to, it's no use trying to 
find out. He says he sold it Sunday. Maybe 
we can think up something.” 

Mary Fred sat silent beside him as they 
drove home. Johnny tried to divert her dis- 
appointment by saying, as they turned in the 
driveway, “Well, talk about a flock of spar- 
rows on a bough!” 

Marcella and little Anthony James, Lorna 
and Jock, even Beany, were perched on the 
porch’s edge. If Mary Fred had not been so 
absorbed in her own grief, she might have 
noticed that all were holding their lips shut 
tight, as though they were containers for some 
secret they could scarcely contain. With 
heavy feet, she started up the steps. 

Jock burst out, “So you went after your 
black horse, did you?" and Marcella nudged 
him violently. 

Mary Fred said bleakly, “Yes, but he was 
sold.” Her voice thickened. “I—I'd rather 
not talk about it.” 

Beany caught her hand. 
that, Mary Fred. He 
look in the garage!” 

Before Mary Fred’s stumbling feet could 
reach the garage, she smelled that pungent 
brown liniment, and heard a horse’s quavery 
nicker. Ander was there, shaking oats into a 


“The black horse? Is not here—is 


“Don’t look like 


-he—anyway, go and 


} Carton, 


Mr. Chips was so thin that his ribs showed 
through his furry The collar had 
rubbed a sore on his neck, Ander said, ‘His 
leg’s swollen bad now, but we'll soon have 
that down.” 

Mary Fred took the black horse’s head in 
her arms. “Oh, Chips, you ought to hate 
me—TI failed you so!” 

Ander was telling her about buying the 
horse on Sunday. But he'd had to take Chips 
to a veterinary and leave him, because the 
black horse was limping badly. 

“Will you let me buy him back from you?” 
Mary Fred asked humbly. “I'm back in the 
I've got money. 
And I'm going to make some more, somehow, 
so I can take care of him.” 

“Why can't we own him together?’ Ander 
asked. “That way, I can boss you more. And 
this summer, if he’s still lame, we might load 
him on a trailer and take him up to the 
ranch. Maybe Elizabeth and the little mister 
could go up, too, for a vacation. Would you 
like to? But perhaps—” his voice stiffened 


sides. 


laboring class now. some 


| “perhaps you and this Harkness hero have 


| Harkness 


other plans.’ 

Mary Fred laughed shakily. “I haven't any 
and, oh, gosh, 
It's so 


hero any 
Ander, it's not to 
fortable not to have. I 
sick I was of wisecracks. 
your ranch. Tl talk to 
tonight.’ 

They found themselves smiling happily at 


more 
have! 
didn't realize 
I'd love to go to 
Elizabeth about it 


nice com- 


how 


| each other. Ander said, “Here, you scrub out 


this bucket and get some water. I'll go ahead 
and bandage his leg.” 

Mary Fred brought the water. She reached 
for the currycomb and brush. Ander began 


unwinding the bandage. They were not with- 
| out an audience as they worked. Jock and 


Lorna, Marcella and little Anthony James all 
watched and added comments. Marcella said 
once, “If I hold Brother to the window, wil! 
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The ideal gift 
for the girl who 
has everything! 

THE , 


Hurricane; 
| Mystery 








By SARAH LINDSAY SCHMIDT 


A fascinating, up-to-date mys- 
tery about a girl mining engineer 
who encounters adventure galore 
in attempting to locate necessary 
war metals in abandoned Colorado 
mines. A perfect holiday gift—but 
you'll want to read it first your- 
self! $2.00 : 











RANDOM HOUSE 
20 E. 57 ST., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


* * * * * * * 


Sor Christmas 


So Gracious is the Time $1.25 | 
Annie B. Kerr 


Especially suitable for the times are 
these nine charming stories of Christ- 
mas customs of nine nationalities. 
Also, A GIFT FOR BABOUSHKA, 
just off the press, 25 cents. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


* * * ad * * 


25,000 books of all pub- 


BARGAIN CATALOG 
lishers listed in our 49th 


*BOOKS 


innual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
latest ‘‘best sellers.'’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
sry, Scientific, etc. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
ind thousands of individual customers. Send postcard 
today for our new 1944 catalog, ‘‘Bargains in Books."’ 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 219 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 














HAVE YOU MOVED? 


Give The American Girl at least six weeks’ 
notice, so as not to miss any issues. Be sure 
to send your old as well as your new address 
to The American Girl, 155 E. 44 St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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| The blesséd horse, he calls it.” 
| 


| oats, the pungent smell of liniment. The nice 


| them take turns playing he was a bucking 


Lage Thompson came in to see the dentist, 


| yolks?” Beany wanted to know. 





you lead the black horse out for him to see? 
The nice sound of Mr. Chips munching 


way you could say to Ander, “Did I tell you 
about—?" Janet had said of Dike Williams, 
“He has charm and athletic prowess, period.’ 
Suddenly Mary Fred said, ‘Ander, wait for 
me here, will you? I'm going in to tell Nog- 
na that I've got Mr. Chips back, Wait for me 
—I'm scared. I don’t know how she'll take it. 
She came back as Ander was taping the 
snug bandage on Mr, Chips’s leg. He grinned. 


“T see you're still in one piece. What did she | NOTHIN T 

say? G BU 
Mary Fred was in a daze. “Why, she didn’t | 

say anything I thought she’d say! She didn’t NONSENSE 


seem to think anything about it. She said 
she'd had a letter from the people who bought | By Elizabeth Ripley 
out her decorating business in Philadelphia, | 
and they're having trouble getting workmen | Do you remember Riddle Me This 
and secede so — = ae het _e and Lots of Laughs, those small 
° She . y r © | . . . 
customers. She said she thought ¢t rey als book that fitted so nicely in your 
willing to have her take the business off theit , 
calla pocket and had funny pictures 
ands, . i ? ° 
“H'm,”’ Ander murmured. for the riddles and jokes? NOTH 


“And do you know what else she said? ING BUT NONSENSE is a collec- 





A funny new book 


She said she was the kind of woman who had tion of limericks that you will 
to have her hands full of managing, and that enjoy as much as you enjoyed 
maybe she'd better stick to color schemes and these others. It makes a nice 
textiles rather than other people's lives. And | present, too, and costs only 


while I was in there, Lila ‘phoned. It scems 
nice for Lila and me to be the same kind of 


friends we've always been. I told her she OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


was right about—about something. Private 
First Class Clancy was at her house, and they | PRESS 


wonde f we | ave the square dance | 
ondered if we could h : the 92. cage ee 114 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y 
here Saturday night, night after next—and | 


said yes, we could, You can call it for us, | 


fifty cents. 











can't you?” | 
“Sure,” Ander said. He added thought 
fully, “I wouldn't be surprised if Nonna 
should leave tomorrow. Here, hold this can 
of salve while I get some out for this sore 


on Chips’s neck.” 


HE next evening, Friday, the Malones 
gathered around the council table. Even as 
Ander had predicted, Nonna and Hattie had | 
ieft on the four forty-five eastbound stream- 





with the 


JUNIOR MISS 
AliNag 


liner. 
It was as though a weight had been lifted | 
from Johnny's shoulders, He had_ returned | DESIGNING SET 
the new typewriter to the company, returned 
the money to Nonna, returned his own old 
space-skipper to his blue desk and its cover 
to the corner. He came to the council table, 
breathless and unkempt. He'd had a struggle 
getting the little boys, Jock and Anthony 
James, to bed in his room. He'd had to let 


Complete with your personal 


MANNEQUIN 


14 inches of loveliness 


A fascinating set that includes 
everything you need to learn 
designing and dressmaking — 
ond to practice at it. Con- 
tains Butterick dressmaking 
book, a complete designing 
course. Beautifully propor- 
tioned mannequin (illustrated) 
hos detachable arms for easy 
manipulation and fitting. 
Twelve Butterick potterns, to 
fit her in most attractive gor- 
ments — o trousseau any girl 
would envy. Marvelous gift 
for the budding designer from 
age 6 to 60. 


bronco. 
Johnny had other good news, too, When 





she had brought, out of gratitude and fond- 
ness for Johnny, several dozen eggs which 
were “imperfects’—some large, some small, 
some cracked. Johnny had said mysteriously, 
“There might be a Lady Eleanor cake for 
them as appreciates it.” 

“How are you going to use up the egg 


“Could it be that you have forgotten 
Noodles a la Naples? 

Ander and Emerson Worth had been to 
dinner with the Malones, and had stayed on. | 
Emerson Worth was far back in the past | 


again. “And then came the lean years—the | VA L Cc R E AT I oO N gS 


| 
panic years, and only the hardiest could stick | 


(Continued on page 37) | 383 College Ave., New York 51, N.Y. 





All for only $4.00 
Postpaid 








NEW 


ARRIVALS 


BALDWIN, NEw York: Having just moved 
from Ticonderoga, New York, I am very lone 
some for my school and friends, so when I 
"Your Move, Patsy.” by Loula 
Grace Erdman, I couldn't get over the resem 
blance between Patsy and me. | 
entirely different section of town from my new 
friends, just like Patsy. My father is a teache 
like Patsy's, only my Dad didn't go into de 
fense work—he 


read the story, 


live in an 


still teaches school. Can you 


imagine my surprise when I read this stor 

I am sixteen years old and a Senior Servic 
Scout, left over from my Scout days in Ticon 
deroga. | 


in the 


the fascinating school 
like about 

you put some new ones in 
Also Id like to 


decorating bedroom 


love Storics 


magazine, those Janey. I 


Will 


issues ? 


miss her. 


future read some 


articles on your and 
. " 
decorating as a profession, 


Sally Ann La B 


GOOD FOR JEAN! 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA: I have been taking 
THE AMERICAN GIRL for several years now 


and I enjoy it very much. I greatly enjoy “Mees 
the Malones’ the 
I have just 
AMERICAN GIRI 
More, Patsy.” This interested me 


characters seem so real 
reading my October 


story, “You 


finished 
and in it was a 


very much 
for I am in the same fix as Patsy. You see, 
| have just moved here to Savannah with my 


mother from Keene, New Hampshire, to be 
with her parents, and I feel quite lost without 
my friends. My father is somewhere in 
the South Pacific, Army 


I have been hanging around the 


now 


with the Transport 


house feeling 


sorry for myself and also making the whol 


family 


} 


miserable, but your story has showe« 


me how selfish I have been and I am going to 


do a little make 
friends and make the family happy. I know 


more than my. share to 
they will go half-way. 

Keene, and I am 
going to try to get into Scout work, here, 
Jean Blount 


I was a Senior Scout in 


too, 


FROM AN ENGLISH GUIDI 
SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND: I am a 
year-old English schoolgirl. I am fortunate in 
having three friends in the United States, and 
one of them has kindly sent me six copies of 
THE AMERICAN Girt. I think they're grand, 
Brownie and am 


fourteen 


especially as I used to be a 
now a Girl Guide anda Ranger. A friend and | 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


are trying to start a Brownie Pack at Sunday 
School. 

Here we have blackouts every night and 
air raids, of course, although our district has 


fairly lucky so 


now, and are 


Ww c are 


experts at 


been used to it 


tar. 
getting to be travel 
ing in the darkness. 
Maris E. Meree 

FROM FAR-AWAY AFRICA 
MALANGF, ANGOLA, AFRICA 
THe 
about 


I certainly enjoy 
AMERICAN GIRL, especially the 
Ellen 
various Girl Scout troops 

That article Madam« 
shek’s life, in the February 
good. My from 

I am 


grade. 


StOTICS 


Lucy and the articles telling ot 
Kai- 
issue, Was very 
Wellesley, too 


and in the 
My mother helps 


about Chiang 


mother came 
twelve years old seventh 


I study with myself 


me sometimes. My father is a medical mis 
stonary 
We have goats, sheep, and cattle which 


provide us with milk and meat, and poultry 


for meat and eggs. I also have twenty-five 
rabbits. 

My father listens to the news over the 
adio every night. It is the only one in our 


which ts eight miles trom Malange 
My mothe Is 
chool in Portuguese, or school for boys 


We 


mission 
directress of the afternoon 
who 
also have school 


come in the afternoon. 


in the morning. 
Martha Loutse Kemp 
PHANK 


YO BERTHA 


York: I am seventeen 


been a rea 


CATSKILL, NEW 
id and I have 


years 


der of our magazin« 


for nearly nine years. Every one of our ma 
lous stories, articles, poems, and pictures 
s my favorite. I cannot pick a favorite chat 
cter because I have loved them all, from 


Lotty to idorable Bobo W itherspoon, 
Iam a First Class Girl Scout and belonged 
to that organization for seven years. Scouting 


is one thing [ am wild about. Last year I had 


my ten-year-old sister join and = she loved 
Scouting immediately 

Now [ am getting ready to leave for col 
lege, so Tam turning my subscription to Trt 
AMERICAN GIRL over to her. In my opinion, 
no girl's library is complete without this maga 
zine. There is always something tn tt whicl 


ippeals to all types of girls 
All of our 
daily life 


for the American girls 


articles have helped me in school, 
No praise 1s high enough 


favorite m 


or im my 


iWaAZiINe 
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In the September issue you published a 
picture of a black-and-white kitten, with a 
poem entitled Romantic underneath it. I 
took that page out of my magazine and 


framed it for my bedroom wall. You would 
be surprised to see how stunning it looks. 
Keep on printing 


meant so much to 


this magazine which 
mothers, means so 
much to the girl of today, and will surely 


mean a great deal to our children. 


out 


Bertha Frees 


WORTH WORKING FOR 
Houtton, Maine: This is the first time I 
have written to THE AMERICAN GIRL, I think 
it is wonderful. 

I am old and will be a 
sophomore in Houlton High School this year. 
Our open till October fourth 
this year on account of potato picking. I am 
Loing to pick so that I can renew my sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Estelle Sidelinker 


fourteen years 


school won't 


SINCE JULIETTE LOW’S TIMI 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: Now I know what I 
was missing before last Christmas when I re 
subscription to THE AMERICAN 

hardly wait until I 


start on 


ceived a 
Girt! My 
finish reading the magazine so it can 


friends can 
its rounds of readers. 

I am especially interested in nature and my 
hobby is collecting and mounting butterflies 
end moths. Also I'm very fond of pets and 
have kept a white rabbit for two years. Last 
that the 
died of 


given a 
family 


praying mantis 


enjoyed until she 
Th November ends my 
Scouting and I have 
than I 
year just passed, Mother has been our 
helping us 
acquire badges in the Arts and Crafts field 
Our has also been knitting an afghan 
sented to Walter Reed Hospital. 
think wonderful 
has lived since Juliette Low's time 


year of 
Girl 


writ 


second 
enjoyed being a 


Scout more could ever tell or 


In the 


Oop treasure! and has been 
troop 
to be pre 


How 


Magazine 


interesting to this 


I would love to ee in article about the 
Rally 


hanged. 


progress The made, and then how the 
nam Was ¢ 


Joanne Walker 


Editor's Note: Rewa “Candles on Our Cak: 
Mildred Adams, in the October, 194: 


sme of the AMERICAN GIRL, 


> 


Joanne . 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17,N.Y. 
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VIA FEATHERED 
MESSENGER 
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all hope were gone. The American artillery 
was working terrible havoc upon the bat- 
talion. They didn’t know the situation of this 
group of American soldiers, and in firing up- 
on the Germans they were slaughtering their 
own men. 

Major Whittlesey had but one pigeon left, 
a pigeon named Cher Ami. Writing a mes- 
sage—''For God's sake, lift’ the fire !’—and 
adding the force's location, the Major put the 
scrap of paper in the aluminum carrier on 
the pigeon’s leg, and released the bird. Cher 
Ami took off like a shot. 

The soldiers watched breathlessly as he flew 
over the death-ridden area. Then they saw 
the valiant flier falter and plunge to the 
ground. Cher Ami had been shot. Despair 
tore at the very vitals of the men. 

But suddenly the bird was up again, up and 


away! Some voice had called “Cher Ami, 
come home!" and Cher Ami heard and 
heeded that voice. A short time later, the 


bird fluttered down on the roof of the pigeon 
loft at Rampont, little more than a_blood- 
smeared fluff of feathers. One of his wings 
was shot through, one leg was gone. He car 
ried the message dangling from its ligaments. 
He had saved the “Lost Battalion”’—or what 
remained of it. 

The transport Ohioa: brought Cher Ami, 
his wounds more or less healed, back to 
America on April 10, 1919. General Pershing 
held the bird tenderly in his hand before the 
ship sailed, and he gave orders that the Ar- 
gonne hero-pigeon should be lodged in a 
pigeon officer's cabin on the voyage. 

At home, everyone wanted to see Cher 
Ami. He was kept in Washington as the mas- 
cot of the Signal Corps, and on recommenda- 
tion of General E. E. Russell he was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal. 


MEET the MALONES 


them out. Every so often the world shakes 
under our feet.” 

Mary Fred, acting as chairman at the coun- 
cil, said, “There's a lot of unfinished busi- 
ness." She looked down at her notes. “Joc 
and Lorna’ was one. 
ing to pay the Malones generously for taking 
care of the two indefinitely, for old Charley 
was still laid up and Miss Hewlitt had her 
teaching job. “Hired help’’ was another item. 
The council must decide whether or not, out 
of the children’s board money, they should 
hire full or part-time ehelp. Elizabeth's 
aureole of hair must not frame tired a 


face. 


too 


Marcella was squeezed in next to Beany, 


whom she adored. She hung on Beany’s 
words as though each one was a gem of 
Wisdom. 

Beany said, “I'll take over the cooking the 


frst third of the month, by myself 

“But you'll have me to help,” Marcella re 
minded her. 

Mary Fred was just saying, “And Johnny 
and I will take the last twenty days,” when 
suddenly Red, who had been sound asleep on 
Mary Fred’s foot, hurtled up and ran to the 
font door with an ecstatic whine trembling 


though him. In another minute the door 





Miss Hewlitt was will-: 














“HANDLE BARS tHe Fist stEERING 
APPARATUS FOR BICYCLES WAS JUST WHAT THE 
NAME IMPLIEO_ A HANOLE BAR, A PLAIN 
METAL BAR FOR HANDLING THE BICYCLE — 










“wicTor 

MEMBER OF THE 
iT 1S HELPING TO SPEED 
OF FINAL VICTORY 


ECLIPSE 








THE MORROW COASTER BRAKE- 
FAMOUS FOR ITS EXTRA LARGE BRAKING 


THE DAY 


MACHINE 


THE HOME TRAINER 
THIS MACHINE WAS WIDELY USED 
DURING THE EARLY DAYS OF CYCLING 
BY RACING ENTHUSIASTS FOR 
PRACTICING AT HOME. A LITTLE 
BELL RANG AT THE END OF EACH 
MILE OF RIDING _ 





DIVISION 


* TRADE MARK OF GENDIK AVIATION CORPORATION 








Cher Ami died in Washington in 1919. 
He was mounted and is now on display in the 
National Museum. 

Brave soldiers of the air are these feathered 
messengers. Whatever the emergency, what- 
ever the dithculties of the flight, they rise 
to the task with strong and gallant hearts. 
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opened and a man’s voice said, “Now, Red, 
can't I ever slip in without you knowing it!” 

Johnny fell backward, chair and all, as 
he shouted, “It’s Father!” 

It took a good half hour for them all to 
greet him, for him to see Elizabeth's baby— 
little Martin Donald McCallin—for Father to 
drink a glass of milk and eat three of the 
fresh doughnuts and tell about his airplane 
trip back from Hawaii. 


Then they all moved back to the council 
table. 

Father said, looking around the table, 
“The fight’s getting tougher. That means 


He wouldn't say more 
But they knew he meant that they 
more of themselves, their work, 


tougher on all of us.” 
than that. 
must giv< 
their money. 


“Yes, we know,” each one of them nodded 


soberly. 
Father got up. “Where's my pipe?” he 
asked. The pipe ritual was on. Find the pipe, 


tap out the old tobacco, fill it with new, and 
tamp it and tamp it. Where is the ash tray? 
Where is a match? 

Mary Fred's 


wasn t whether 


Ander’s met. She 

the surge that went 
through her, choking in her throat, was hap- 
piness, or soberness. Or both. 


and eves 


sure 





“Good 
Gring you 
together 


Dieturee 





a “Cpl. Poul Klager, 
U. S. Army Air Force, 
employee of Argus, 
whose wife Mayzo, 
reading a letter just 
received from Paul, 
continues with the 
company.” 


Make the most of your present cam- 
era. Take good care of it, and conserve 
vital film by making each picture a 


good picture. 


\ a 


AWARDED TO PLANT 2 
OPTICAL DIVISION 


Good Pictures 
Moke the best use 
of your present 
equipment — learn 
more about lenses 
—films, filters and 
composition. Send 
25¢ today for this 
56-page booklet. 
Write Dept. Y. 


FINE AMERICAN CAMERAS 


. 
PRECISION OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


. 
AVIATION RADIO EQUIPMENT 


. 
BUY WAR BONDS 
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The NEW SATIN-FINISH Tangee Natural 


Lipstick brings to each glowing color 
and soft, lasting smoothness. 


Sos 


By CONSTANCE LUFT HUHN 
HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF TANGEE 
Makers cf the World's Most Famous Lipstick 


ITH Christmas shopping added to 

your regular and wartime activities. 

you will probably save yourself valuable 

time by using our long-lasting Tangee 
Natural SATIN-FINISH Lipstick. 

Thanks to SATIN-FINISH, Tangee 

Natural brings glowing life 

to your lips...an exquisitely 

soft and brilliant 

that lasts for hours. As always, 

this unusual cosmetic actually 

changes color as you apply it 

...from orange in the stick to 

your own shade of blush rose. 

Do a bit of shopping for your- 

self this Christmas season... 

and try Tangee’s SATIN-FINISH 

Natural Lipstick—together with 

its matching rouge and Tangee’s 
famous Face Powder. 


TANGEE 


smoothness 


WITH THE NEW SATIN-FINISH 
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forward. Stark terror swept over her again. 

Suddenly, as he had come before, the black 
dog toek shape from the snow. And then he 
did a thing so unaccustomed that Claire could 
scarcely believe this was he. He barked, a 


had found up ahead there in the snow. Al- 
most instantly a man's voice, still muffled by 
| the distance, hailed the dog. 

“Here, boy,” the voice said. “Come back! 
| Come back!" 

“King!” The girl took his stubby head in 
| her mittened hands for one brief, worshipful 
| moment. “You found the plane. 

When he saw that Claire at last was trust- 
ing his judgment, the black dog took his 
place at the head of the team again and led 
straight back toward the mountains. There 
its nose tilted up, much of it not even visible 
because of the wall of snow, was the Army 
plane. 

“Hello,” a man's voice called, and Claire 
saw a bundled figure coming slowly forward. 
The man reached out both hands and_ took 
hers, pumping them eagerly. “It's Claire 
Jameson, isn’t it? I'm LeClerc. I knew you'd 





come. When I saw that black dog, I knew 
| you d come. 

“I've been screaming and screaming, 
Claire said. 

“T heard you the last three times, and I 


answered. 
“You did?” 
but then 
around 
the 


She found it hard to believe, 
the muffler 
held in place by 
remembered 


she remembered bound 
and 


And 


begun to 


her face, 
parka hood. 
had 


there, that sleep was almost upon het 


cars 
how 
back 
King 
King tried to tell me. 


she 


she suspect, somewhere 


heard you,” she said. 


| He kept coming back an! going off 
again,” the man said. “I didn't know what to 
| make of it.” 

He led her to the plane. ‘The radio went 


been afraid we 
Mr. 


how 


out when we pancaked. I've 
Gray 
badly 


him to 


wouldn't be found in 
knocked out. I don't 
and I didn't dare 
out for help.’ The older 
sleeping bag, was lying at a crazy angle 
the makeshift bed LeClerc had fixed 
for him in the tilted plane. “He's been like 


time, was 


hurt 
strike 


swathed in a 


know 
he is, leave 


man, 


across 


that,” the pilot said. Gray's face was pale 
There was a little blood at the corner of his 
mouth, 

“TIL go back for my brother,’ Claire said 


swiftly. “He'll be here in about two hours. 
Can you hold out until then 7” 
“Me? 


the pilot said. “I grew up in this 
country, Sister. That's how I knew who you 
were. I guess I half-knew the black dog 


when I saw him, but I didn’t quite dare to be 
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series of sharp salutes to whatever it was he | 





lieve you had found us so fast. Tell the} 
Colonel we got a lot farther than I figured 
we would when we started. I knew we 


shouldn't try it with weather making, but Mr. 


Gray insisted. He said he hadn't any time 
to waste. He was still talking as Claire 
turned back to her team. “This will be a 
lesson to both of us,” he said. 

Claire lifted a hand to wave him back, 


and started the team straight for the frozen 
river. Going that way, perhaps they could 


pick up a half-hour, and Pete could follow 
| her tracks coming back. He could have King 
40) 


(Continued on page 





New York 17, N. Y. 





Get this 
“PENLIGHT” 
Yashlight 


p% 


for yourself 
and for gift- 


giving. 


59¢e 


K-414 


handy to light up that dark 


spot—carry it in your purse 
or clip it to your pocket. 


only 514” long—no bigger 


than a fountain pen. 
made of lightweight plastic. 


comes complete with bat- 
tery (two cells). 





GIRL SCOUTS 


National Equipment Service 


Branch 
1307 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Headquarters 
155 East 44th St. 


Retail Shop 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 
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COU! 





Not So Good 


He: What's wrong 
with the guy asking 
you if you can dance / 


The Prize-Winning Joke 


Guarantee 





Ne i Job 


“What 
your secretary ?”” asked 
Mr. Brown. 


became of 


SHE: I was dancing I married her and 
with him when he now she's my treasur- 
asked me.—Sent by cr,” replied Mr. Jones, 
MARILYN TRYTTEN, Sent by) THERESA 
Ridgeway, lowa. SCHUMAKER, Cla) 

Center, Kansas, 
True Story 
Secrets 

My five-year-old CusroMerR: Youre certain that this 
brother found a gray century plant will bloom in a hundred FRIEND: Now, Su- 

urpin on the floor years / sic, why do you pass 

| brought it to my Fioxist: I'm absolutely positive of on every secret that is 

ther She said it it. If it doesn’t, bring it back Sent hy told to you 7 
was Grandma's. Jo ANNE YounGeER, Chalmers, Indiana Susie: That's casy 

He looked at it for to answer. I have two 

inute and said, ideas about secrets 
You don't mean that Send Tut AMERICAN GIRL your fun cither they are too 
when Grandma's hai niest joke, telling your name, age, and good to keep, or they 
turned gray, her hair address. A hook will be awarded to every aren't worth keeping. 
pins turned gray, too vil t ke ts published in this space. Sent by JoAN Tim- 





Sent by Dororrs 





Frederick - 





STEINHILLER, Mal 


wanukee, Wisconsin 
Ditto 


A first-grade class was repeating nursery 
hymes. They chanted, 
What are little 


Sugar and spice and everything nice 


girls made of 7 
That's what little girls are made of! 
later 
effect and little 
Won't there be any more little girls now 
Sent by BETTy 


Minnesota. 


A week sugar rationing went into 


David wore a worried frown. 


he asked his teacher. BOUGH 


R d Lake I als, 


ION 


And No Bones About It 


it 
C ce mv 
x \ “ \ 
t | We ‘ 
A = | 
if ~~ a 
= 
a 
iH 
i jh 
a — 


FORTUNETELLER: What would like 
in your future husband 
pearance / 

Girt: Appearance, ma'am, is what I'd pre- 
fer And he can't appear too soon to suit me, 
—Sent by JANNETTE LarociteLie, Methuen, 


Massachusetts. 


you 
wealth, fame, or ap 


KERLAKE, 


burg, Virgmtia. 


Woouldwt You? 





Mk. JONES Arctic live 


on candles and blubbe: 
Mr. Siri 


The people mn thie 


Well, I would blubber, too, 
if | had to eat candles..-Sent by Micnu 
TesuHimMa, Kalaheo, Kanai, Hawai 

Sad Tal 

If you refuse me,” he swore, ““T shall die.” 


She refused him. 
Fifty years later he died. 
BRUENS, 


Sent by MAKION 


Hermann, Missouri, 


Correct 


REPORTER 
great age? 

GRANDPA: To the fact that I was born so 
long ago.—Sent by ArpyTHE SCHAEDFL, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


To what do you attribute your 





Will You 
Be Ready to Enjoy 


THE COMING AIR AGE? 


REPARE now for the day when 

you'll fly your own Piper Cub. 
Take aviation subjects at school, 
study acronautics at home. Then, 
when peacetime comes, see your 
‘Piper Dealer and learn to fly. He can 
solo you with as little as 8 hours of 
dual instruction in a Piper Cub. 


Send Today for Your 
“HOW TO FLY” Booklet! 


Prepared hy certificated flight instructor. 
Clearly explains basic flight principles. 
Send 10c for booklet and Piper catalog to 
cover postage-handling. Piper Aircraft 
Corporation, Department AG123, , Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania. 

16mm. SOUND FILM—"The Construction 
of a Light Airplane.” For distribution 
points, write: Supervisor, Audio-Visual 
Aids, Extension Services, Pennsyivania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 


PIPER 4d 


POINTS THE WAY TO WINGS FOR ALL AMERICANS 





—100 for 60c 


Washable Name Labels, with 
your name printed on washproof 
tape in black ink, for camp, 
school and travel 


NAME 
TAPES (ites creo... 


BOOK o* ARTCRAES 


FOR PROFIT OR GIFTS 
decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 
giass, etc., materials not needed in war 
Many patrbeotic thjyect Write for catak A-12 

Thayer & Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, tl. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED 


Two Beautiful Double-Weight Professional Enlarge- 
ments. 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints. 25c. 
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CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LaCrosse, Wis. 










Pine, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
Pins, 5S¢ up. Write today for free catalog 
Dept. 8, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
RARE MINERALS “hoice segcimens, 12 
Miniatures $3 


Sam Parker, 2160 East Van Buren, Phoenix, Arizona 


BE A REGISTERED GIRL 
SCOUT and help your 


country win the war! 








$10.00 WORTH OF FUN 
FOR ONLY 10c! 


Wow! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted, and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources, Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and stamps 
cataloging up to 25c or more each! The biggest Package of 
Fun in Stampdom—and you might find something really 
valuable! Price only !0e to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 90, Jamestown, New York 





Beaknete. and 


Foreign Coin, 


to a 
service Re ants fers 


FATHAM COIN C043 SPRINGFIELD MASS 








GEO. VI acts Sse Looe 








“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our valuable g identity nder’’—an tllustrated book- 
AA 


let enabling you instantly to iden x difficult same and to 
tell at a glance the countries from w ey come! Als 
of 


scenes. All free i 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 907, Calais, Maine 


PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE. 


Large Forty-page stamp book describing stamps of all 

eountries. Includes Stamp Encyclopedia. FREE. 

EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY 
Toronto 





_Dept. AG. a c 
SCHOOLHOUSE COMMEMORATIVE it 


Big bi-colored stamp showing School, Torch of Knowledge 
and ee eR d in acket of pictorials, U. S. and 


pe 
others Se WITH APPROVALS!! 
Philadeiphia 5, Pa. 





L c.> PINKERTON, Box 933-A, 
FREE—Your Choice of Any 10 Stamps 


from our first U. S. approval selection. Illustrated 
list included. COSMOPOLITAN STAMP COMPANY. 
1457 Broadway, Dept. A-12, N.Y.C. 

BAGS, 15¢ each. 8 Dif. $1. 


1000 & 630 Bingaman, Reading, Pa. 


FREE!!! g British Empire Packet. Postage 3c. IL- 
@ LIAMS, 602 Archer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


FREE!!! 
Hemisphere Packet. Postage 3c. 


FREE! DEEN Ste 
ses OWENS, 802 Welsh Bidg., Bay City. Mich. 


‘What — are “APPROVALS?” 


“Approvals,” or “approval sheets,” 
with stamps attached which are made 
sent out by dealers, The only obligation on the 
part of the “Approvals” sent by ad- 
vertisers is that the stamps must be paid for, or 
returned promptly and in good condition, The 
price of each stamp is on the sheet and the col 
lector should detach those which he wishes to 
buy, then return the sheet with the remaining 
stamps in as good order as when 
closing with it the of the stamps he has de- 
tached and, important, his street 
address, city and state, and the number, 


GRAB 
Andy, 


Pony Express Set (facsimiles). Postage 3c. 
Roberts, 402 Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


mean sheets 
up and 


receiver of 


receive d, Cn 
price 
most name, 


, mrvoice 
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to lead his team back to the waiting men. 


“This will be a lesson to both of us,” Le- 
Clerc had said. “And me, too,” Claire’s 
thoughts added grimly. If it hadn't been for 
King—! 


EXT morning she awoke to find Gran sit- 
ting beside her bed with a bowl of 
steaming broth in her hand. 

“Did Pete find the plane?” 

“King led him straight to it. He had Mr. 
Gray back here and in bed in an hour and a 
half. He'll be all right. Now, stop talking 
and take some broth. declare, Claire, I've 
half a mind to bundle you up and take you 
out to the States where you won't be getting 
into so much trouble.” 

There was a knock at the door and Colonel 
Evans came in, followed by LeClerc. Seeing 
the pilot again, Claire was surprised at his 
youth. He grinned at her. 

“I've been trying to talk the Colonel into 
giving you a commission in the Army,” he 
said. He had meant it for a joke, but it 
brought back abruptly to Claire the knowledge 
that King was no longer hers. 

“Just the same,” she said quietly, “I 
proved the point I tried to make to 


have 
you, 
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Colonel Evans. Without King my team is not 
just as good. And neither am I.” 
“Without King?” LeClerc said, 
into speech again. 
Claire told him what was planned. 
“Why,” he said, “why, Colonel Evans, a 
third of the people in Alaska will be afte: 
your scalp if you take that dog. He means 
something special to all of us. Even before 
that plane touched the ground last night I 
had begun to figure how long it would be be 
fore we rescued, if Claire heard we 
needed rescuing. Why, sir, you can't take 
King!’ He blushed abruptly. “I'm sorry, sir, 
he said stubbornly, “but King belongs here. 
The Colonel smiled. Seeing that smile, 
the tight pain around Claire's heart loosened. 
“King seems to be working for the Army 
right here,” Colonel Evans said. “There's 
not much point in shifting him to a 
front. So keep your dog, Claire Jameson, and 
go on serving your country, both of you.”” He 
bent over the girl and took her hand in his 
warm clasp. “I want to say thank you,” he 
said, ‘to two good soldiers.” 
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COME 


Would you like to belong to a club 
that really gets things done, that knows 
what community service there is to do, 
and has the opportunity to do it ? Would 
you like to share the privilege of help- 
the U.S.O 
children, 


ing at teaching games to 
working with the Red Cross, 
helping in the Civilian Defense pro- 
gram ? 

You can have all this— 


and fun, too 


ON 


You 
can help plan hikes, cooking out-of- 


—by joining a Girl Scout troop. 


doors, parties, singing, and group or- 
ganization, with girls your own age i 
a Girl Scout troop. 

Call the 
and ask how you can join a Girl Scout 


Girl Scouts in your town 


troop. If Girl Scouts do not exist where 
you live, write to GIRL SCOUTS, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES—MARY 


Mary Cassatt, 
her life. It took courage and 


A COURAGEOUS spirit and a resolute will upheld 


America’s great woinan painter, all 


prints at 
that!” 


a Paris Salon, 
When the Impressionists invited her to withdraw from the 


CASSATT, 1845-1927 


"LT will not admit a woman can draw like 





servative Philadelphia of 1868, for a girl of twenty- 





three to sail ad alone to study art in Europe. 
Cassatts were a family of wealth and social position in 
where the artist was born. Later, as a young girl in 
Mary Cassatt studicd at the Pennsylvania Academy 
but no one at that time believed a woman would 
seriously aspire to an art career. To the young painter, however, 
life held nothing else of importance. 

In Paris, she was indifferent to the gay life led by her com- 
patriots, keeping a rigid daily schedule of work from dawn to 
dusk. A short period of study at the atelier of Chaplin proving 
unfruitful, she began to teach herself by copying the canvases of 
the Old Masters in museums of various European cities. Her 
attitude toward her work commanded the respect of men who 
were accustomed to look upon women merely as amateurs amusing 
themselves in . field of art. Georges Clemenceau, Emile Zola, 
and the artists, Edouard Manet and Edgar Degas, were among the 
important people who became her friends. 

Knowing that her draftsmanship was faulty, Miss Cassatt vigor- 
ously attacked this weakness to such good purpose that Degas- 
himself a superb draftsman—exclaimed on seeing one of her 


The 
Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, 
of Fine Arts, 


determination, in con- Salons and exhibit with them, she did so gladly, for the con- 
ventional, conservative Salon juries had hampered her growing 
talent. Mary Cassatt’s art flourished under this new influence, and 


her support of French Impressionism did much to a the fame 
of this school of painting in the United States. Collectors asked 
her advice when purchasing French paintings for American mu- 
seums, and ~ helped assemble the famous Havemeyer Collection 
of Modern French Paintings at the Metropolitan Museum. 

Although Mary Cassatt’s life was austere - the extreme, her 
paintings were warm and tender. Mother and child pictures be- 
came her special field, but she herself never married. Her long 
working hours brought on blindness, just before the first World 
War began, and when her faithful servant was forced to return to 
her native Alsace, the indomitable, sightless woman lived alone at 
her country place near Paris—shi iking the big umbrella, on which 
she was accustomed to lean, at the distant rumble of German guns. 

An exhibit of Mary Cassatt’s work was held in Baltimore in 
1942. The catalog prepared by the museum gives the following: 
“Perhaps no other artist has succeeded in presenting so completely, 
or with the same degree of insight, the close relationship of 
mother and child, She has been able to touch basic depths 
of human sentiment without a hint of sentimentality.”"—M. C. 
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ARTS and CRAFTS 
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American Painters Series. Frontispieces and Biographical Notes 


CASSATT, MARY Dec. 4, 

FORD, LAUREN March 4, 

-INNESS, GEORGI July 4 

PEELE, JOHN THOMAS Aug. 4, 
Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty with Christmas Cheer Dec. 
Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty with the Arts July 
RAYMOND, MARGARET THOMSEN. Margaret Bourke-W hite Jan. 
TEALE, EDWIN Way. Pets on Film Sept. 
Through Many Forms of Art Expression 

(Picture Spread) . July 


COMMUNITY LIFE 











BARKER, MyrtLe LILLIAN. Via Feathered Messenger _..Dec. 
BARTLETT, RANDOLPH. Button Y our Coat With a Glass 


of Milk June 

—Honor and the Glory, The Jan. 
CARROLL, LATROBE. In Step With the Times (News) 

—After the War—W hat? March 

—Big Boss of the Air (General Arnold) April 

—"Big Inch” Is on Its Way, The Jan. 

—Buckner of Alaska Aug. 

—Eye the Enemy Fears, The (Radar) Sept. 

—Help From the Skies (United States Air Services) Oct 

—Highway of Destiny (Alaska Highway) Jan. 

—Magic on the March (Electrons) July 

—Miracle of Man-Made Rubber Dec. 

—Miraculous Mold (Penicillin) Aug. 

—Our Number One Soldier (General Marshall) Dec. 

—Sea Wolves (Submarines) April 

—Staggering Job of Invading, The Dec. 

—War Anywhere and Everywhere 

(American Battlegrounds) Feb. 

—Warriors on War Horses Aug. 

—You'd Never Think It Was Glass May 
Christmas Triumphs Over War (Picture Spread) Dec. 
COBLENTZ, CATHERINE Cate. El Dorado May 

—Norumbega—Fabulous Land of Jewels March 
Girl Scouts Give Thanks for Many Freedoms 

(Picture Spread ) Nov. 
Girl Scouting Is a Family Affair (Picture Spread ) Oct. 2 
Girl Scouts Live Their Laws (Picture Spread) June 
Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty (Girl Scouts Arc 

Prepared Today) March 
Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty as Good Neighbors _ June 
Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty with Thrift Oct. 
Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty with Thanks Nov. 
“In Which We Serve" as Senior Girl Scouts 

(Picture Spread) March 
LiskKE, Claire. “To Be Needed Makes Us Proud” Feb. 
Lyne, Mary C. Skipper of the Spars Oct. 
MEANS, HELEN H. Victory Fund, The Feb. 
Nourse, Ray Ty ter. She Rules the Waves April 
Open Letter to Keaders of The American Girl April 
Pape, NINA ANDERSON. Wanted—for the Juliette 

Low Museum July 
PECKHAM, Betty. How the Women Air Force Service 

Pilots Keep ’Em Flying Dec. 

—They're in the Army Now (WAACS) April 
RICKENBACKER, Epwarp. Message to the Girl Scouts, A Jan. 
Salute to the Troop Leader (Picture Spread) Feb. 


SIMPSON, GERTRUDE. Girl Scouts Take Tlight Jan 


HATCHER, HELEN. It All Comes Out in the Wash July 26 
Mark, ELinor. Beauty and Job Hunting , 
Play Vita-min-go a 


Undaunted by Car-less Days, the Girl Scouts Get 





Around, (Picture Spread) Sept. 22 
What's on the Screen? Jan., Feb., March 38, April 36, 
a May 28, June 34, July 30, Aug. 28, Sept. 34, Oct. 30 
50 WRIGHT, KATHARINE O. Sacajawea Oct. 11 
Yosr, EpNA. First Lady of Engineering Sept. 5 
38 
20 HEALTH and SAFETY 
24 
4 Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty with Vim, Vigor, 
12 Vitality May 24 
Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty with Thanks Nov. 20 
22 Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty with Thrift Oct. 20 


RADCLIFFE, PHOEBE. Posture Magic 
VickerY, Dorotnuy §. Functional Swimming 


1 une = 
\l -HOMEMAKING (3) @) (ay 








“ American Girl Patterns Feb. 36 
May 34 
a4 ANTHONY, ELIZABETH. Make Your Own Victory 
26 Blanket Sept. 36 
29 Make Yourself a Drawstring Dirndl July 36 
26 —New Clothes from Old Jan. 32 
34 BARTLETT, RANDOLPH. Button Your Coat with a 
29 Glass of Milk June 11 
29 Carrot, Larrone. In Step With the Times (News) 
2%6 —Fantastic Food (Dehydration ) April 31 
28 Catch on to Crochet March 40 
30 Doss, HELEN GricsBy. Chilled and Frozen Desserts. Sept. 20 
28 —Dishes for Meatless Days March 24 
—Good Taste in Vegetables June 18 
34 —Salads for Stars July 15 
27 Easy to Make—Easy to Wear! (Crocheted Hats) April 34 
31 Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty (Conserving Food) April 24 
22 Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty with Thanks Nov. 20 
15 Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty with Thrift Oct. 20 
20 


22 INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 








2 AHLerRS, ARVEL W. Littlest Cossack, The (Fiction) Feb. 20 
Berry, Erick. Adventure for Angela (Fiction) Feb. 8 
28 BOND, OsBbORNE B. When Stamps Are Your Hobby March 48 
24 CARROLL, LATROBE. In Step With the Times (News) 
20 -Europe's “Sick Man" Gets Well (Turkey) June 30 
20 —From Farming to Fame (Timoshenko) May 30 
—Germans Couldn't Hold Him, The 
26 (General Giraud ) Sept. 28 
28 —Island of Many Masters (Sicily) Sept. 28 
5 —Islands of Mystery (Japan's Mandated Islands) May 30 
j2 —Land of Many Wars (Tunisia) Jan. 34 
5 —~Man of Iron (Sir Bernard L. Montgomery ) July 28 
26 New Hope for Old Burma Nov. 30 
—Sketch of a Russian Soldier March 34 
25 Sweden Is Ready for Anything July 28 
Darrow, JANE. Lady in Waiting (Fiction) July 5 
8 Hopart, ALIce TispALe. China's Great Lady Feb. 5 
11 PowkLi, VioLtet. Land of Tir-Na-nOgue Feb. 11 
28 SETON, JuLIA M. Three Races, The (Fiction) Feb. 25 
26 WivpemerR, Marcaret. “Marlbrough Is Gone 
28 to the Wars” Feb. 17 
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DRAMATICS 
Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty with the Arts 
HANEY, GERMAINE. Speech! Speech! 
PoweLL, VioLer. Land of Tir-Na-nOgue, The 
SETON, JuLIA M. Three Races, The 


LITERATURI 


Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty with the Arts...... July 
CINTA, MAR Jorit. Good Times with Books 

May 32, Oct. 3-4, Nov. 38, Dec. 
LINGENFELTER, Mary Repecca. Good Times with Books Jan. 
Nourse, Ray Tyrer. Alice Tisdale Hobart Nov. 
Penny for Your Thoughts, A (Letters from Readers) 


Jan., Feb., March 44, April, May, Sept. 38, June, Oct., Nov. 


Dec. 36, July 3-4, Aug. 32. 
Who's Who in This Issue Jan. 51, May, June, July 


Fiction 


AHLERS, AkVEL W. Littlest Cossack, The Feb. 
ASPINWALL, MarGuerire. Silver Cactus, The March 
Berry, Erick. Adventure for Angela Feb. 
Darrow, JANF. Lady in Waiting July 
ERDMAN, LOULA Grace. Your Move, Patsy Oct. 
GLEN, Mary Avery. Formal Party Jan. 
—Porch-Party Sept. 
Girl Scout Stories (Sec Price, Edith Ballinger; also 
Honness, Elizabeth ) 
HALL, EstHER GREENACRE. Paper of Pins, A May 
HonNESS, EvizabetH. Judy Jessup, Good Soldier Aug. 
HuLL, ELEANOR. Two-Way Street Nov. 
McKay, Marcaret. Smoke Jumper Aug. 
MANSFIELD, NoRMA BICKNELL. King Joins the Army _..Dec. 
Mason, Miriam E. Spice for Betsy April 
Ops, HELEN Dien. Jill Angles In Jan. 
PAKADIS, MAR JoRIE. Red Hot Celebration March 
Prick, EpirH BALLINGER. Bobo and the Christmas Spirit Dec. 
—Bobo and the Staple Commodickies Oct. 
—Bobho, 'Mergency Aid Nov. 
—Bushy Beats the Band June 
—Lofty's Incident July 
—Lofty Sticks His Neck Out Sept. 
VEBER, LENORA MATTINGLY. Merrily She Rode Along, 


Parts II, Il Jan. 23, Feb. 2 


—Meet the Malones, Parts | to X March 5, April, June 
May 12, July 18, Aug. Oct. 16, Sept, Nov., Dec. 

Wippemer, MarGoarer. “Marlbrough Is Gone 
to the Wars” Feb. 

WriGHT, Frances Frruparrick. All's Swell 

That Ends Swell Jan. 
—Alma Mater June 
—Deep Laid Plan, A March 
—Rose Is Red, The Feb. 
—Shades of Jenny Lind April 
—You'd Never Believe It! May 


Movies 


CarRkOLL, LATROBE. In Step With the Times (News) 
—No Star Dust in Her Eyes (Margaret O'Brien) Feb. 


Doss, HELEN Gricssy. Chilled and Frozen Desserts. Sept. 2 


—Dishes for Meatless Days March 
—Good Taste in Vegetables June 
—Salads for Stars July 


Poetry 
— 


Betz, MarGaret. Thané God I Am an American, June 
BROWN, JFSsSIF. Courage . Dec. 
Corrin, Ronert P. TristRAM. Maine Goes Up or Down July 
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S 
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Frost, FRANCES. Come Home ae TREO 
—Hunter, The . ; Jan. 
—Runaway wen ; Aug. 
—Thanks giving , Nov. 

HONNESS, ELIZABETH. Spring Battle May 

WIDDEMER, MARGARET. Romantic Sept. 


MUSIC AND DANCING 





BURNETT, CONSTANCE BUEL. Story of Marian 

Anderson, The March 
Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty with the Arts July 
Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty with the Family Aug. 
Gronowicz, ANTONI. Paderewski, Pianist and Patriot..July 
WIDDEMER, MArGareT. “Marlbrough Is Gone 

to the Wars” Feb. 


NATURE 


BARKER, Myrtié LILtian. Via Feathered Messenger 
BARTLETT, RANDOLPH. Let’s Be Catty 
CARROLL, LATROBE. In Step With the Times (News) 

—Charmers in Fur Coats (Sea Otters) 

—Pet's Job Is Building Morale, A 

—Pioblem in Planets, A 

—Our Pets Are Problems (Wartime Feeding) 
Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty (Victory Gardet 

Farm Aides) 
Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty with Crop She 
Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty with the Famils 
Girl Scouts Take to the Farm (Picture Spread) 
Mastowski, EpNA H. Nursery in the Rockies 
TFALE, EDWIN Way. Citizens of a Waxen City 

—Pets on Film 

~Summer School for Woodland Babies 


OUT OF DOORS 





Camping—Farm Style .. ws 
Girl Scouts Go Camping (Picture Spread) 
Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty with Crop Shows 
Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty with the Family 
Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty with Thrift 
MasLowski, E>DNA H. Nursery in the Rockies 
TrALeE, Epwin Way. Pets on Film 
Undaunted hy Car-less Days, the Girl Scouts 

Get Around (Picture Spread) 


SPORTS AND GAMES 





Low FLL, Orson. “Name-Your-Own" Comic 

Girl Scouts Reporting for Duty with the Family 
SIMPSON, GERTRUDE. Girl Scouts Take Flight 
Snou’s a Lark to the Girl Scouts (Picture Spread) 
“Under the Flying White Clouds” (Picture Spread ) 
Vickery, Dorotuy S. Functional Swimming 


VOCATIONAL EXPLORATION 





BURNETT, CONSTANCE BUEL. Marian Anderson March 
KNaAppP, SALLY E. Jobs in Aviation for Girls March 
LyNe, Mary C. Skipper of the Spars Oct. 
Mark, ELINOR. Beauty and Job Hunting Jan. 
Noursr, Ray Ty er. Alice Tisdale Hobart Nov. 
—She Rules the Waves , April 
PECKHAM, Betty. How the Women Air Force Service 
Pilots Keep 'Em Flying Dec. 
They're in the Army Now (W AACS) April 
RAYMOND, MARGARET THOMSEN. Margaret 
Bourke-W bite Jan. 
Simpson, Gertrupk. Girl Scouts Take Flight Jan. 
Yost, EpNa. First Lady of Engineering Sept 
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